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HURON MOOSE HAIR EMBROIDERY 


By F. G. SPECK 

“THE use of moose, caribou, or reindeer hair in .appliquée 
embroidery upon skin seems to have an extremely wide 
distribution in the north of both Asia and North America. 

As pointed out by Dr Boas, forms of this hair technique are found 
ranging from Siberia to the lower St Lawrence in Canada with 
remarkable continuity, among the Koryak,! the Chukchee,? the 
Eskimo of Alaska,* the Indians of the Mackenzie area,‘ those of 
the Great Lakes, both Iroquois’ and Algonkians, and those of the 
St Lawrence valley® and New England.’ No general or comparative 


studies in this form of art seem as yet to have been made; nothing 


‘Jochelson, Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History (Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition), vol. v1, p. 681. 

2 Bogoras, ibid., vol. vil, part I, pp. 226-7. 

Nelson, 18th Annual Report Bureau of American Ethnology, part 1, pp. 37, 38, 39, 
41. Also observed on Eskimo specimens from King Id. and Diomede Id. in the Museum 
of the Univ. of Pa., collected by Dr G. B. Gordon. 

‘Voyages to the Arctic (1789-1793) Mackenzie (Trailmakers Series), Vol. 1, pp. 
cxlii, 235 (Cree and Chippewyan). 

5 Information furnished by Mr A. C. Parker, State Museum, Albany, N. Y. The 
technique is also found on specimens from the Great Lakes in the collection of Mr 
G. G. Heye, Univ. of Pa. Museum. 

‘Observed by the writer among the Montagnais about Lake St John, P. Q.; 
also recorded by Mr A. B. Skinner among the eastern Cree. 

7 Willoughby, Dress of the New England Indians, American Anthropologist, N. S., 
vol. 7, p. 502, quoting S. G. Drake's Tragedies of the Wilderness, p. 52. Observed by 
the writer among the Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, and Malisit. 
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more than records of its occurrence in particular tribes having 
appeared, so far as I am aware.! 

During several visits in 1908 and 1909 to Indian Lorette, P. Q., 
Canada, where the Huron Indians engage extensively in the manu- 
facture of hair-embroidered articles, I had the opportunity of making 
the studies which are now presented. The decorative technique 
which, it should be borne in mind, is strictly an embroidered and 
not a woven one, together with the patterns discussed here, while 
they may not be limited to the Huron, are nevertheless to be 
taken properly as a special study of Huron art. My studies were 
made from the purely objective standpoint, the only one which 
seems safe to follow at present until the art of the adjacent Algon- 
kians and Iroquois has been investigated. From the earliest times, 
according to the testimony of the Indians themselves, the Huron 
produced decorative effects on their clothing, and various buckskin 
articles, by embroidering the surfaces in appliquée with different 
colored moose hairs. With the Huron hair embroidery has de- 
veloped to such an extent as to take the place of quill work and 
beadwork almost entirely, affording the characteristic means of 
artistic decoration, as porcupine quill work, painting, beadwork, 
and various kinds of blanket and basket weaving do elsewhere in 
America. While no historical records contain, as far as I know, 
any specific reference to the technique in this tribe, a number of 
old specimens in museums?” and in the possession of the Huron 
themselves indicate the antiquity and the native origin of both the 
technique and some of the designs. 

Before discussing the designs and their significance some objec- 
tive aspects of the art will be treated. The field of decoration has 
no very definite limits, the designs being placed upon buckskin 
surfaces wherever feasible. The characteristic places for ornamen- 

1H. Ling Roth, Journal of the Royal Anth. Inst. of Gt Britain etc., vol. 38, p. 51 
(1908), illustrates and describes, in an article entitled ‘‘ Moccasins and Their Quill 
Work," a moccasin, pl. viii, fig. 9, and a knife sheath, fig. 10, in which he has quite 
evidently mistaken the moose hair for the porcupine quill technique. 

2 Specimens may be found in the collections of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 


Mass.; American Museum of Natural History, N. Y.; New York State Museum, 
Albany, N. Y.; and in the Heye collection, Museum Univ. of Penna., Phila., Pa. 
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tation, however, were and are, as follows: the bands on men’s head- 
dresses (when not covered with silver work); the epaulets, some- 
times the cuffs, and collars of buckskin coats; the lower borders of 
shirts and the front facings; the flaps of both men’s and women’s 
leggings; below the knee in a band-like strip and about the lower 
border of the legging; women’s cuffs and collars; the lower border 
of the long loose woman’s waist and skirt; and the moccasin vamp 
and lapel. Belts, bandoliers, pouches, bags, and knife-sheaths were 
also similarly decorated. The manufacture of many modern articles 
of embroidered buckskin fashioned after the old style, especially 
moccasins, for commercial purposes, is a regular industry among 
the Huron today. 

The materials employed are moose hairs, needle and thread, the 


latter, according to the opinions of the Indians, replacing awl and 


FiG. 1 Bundle of moose hair 


sinew. Quantities of moose hair are obtained by Indians who hunt 
every fall in the Laurentian mountains. Caribou hair as a substi- 
tute for moose hair is declared by the Huron to be useless on account 
of its shortness and fineness. The moose hairs, or more properly 
bristles, are about five inches long and come from the mane and 
cheeks of the animal, those from the rump being also available. 
They are then kept in bundles of several colors tied together (fig. 1), 
from which they are drawn when wanted. The Huron have for so 
long a time indulged in the use of aniline dyes for their moose hair 
that I did not succeed in learning any of the native dyes. Numerous 
colors and shades are used, though red, dark green, b‘ue, and natural 


white, are the commonest. 


‘Cf. G. S. Theodat (Le Grand Voyage, Paris, 1632, reprinted Paris, 1865, p. 91), 


a priest among the Hurons in 1624 who wrote that the women made a kind of pouch 


= > 
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The process of embroidering, which is a women’s activity, is as 
follows. The operator starts her design by choosing from her 
bunch of bristles a small quantity having the desired shade, and 
transferring them to her mouth. From the mouth they are again 
transferred, 4 to 6 together, to the buckskin and stitched down with 
thread at intervals of about one-sixteenth of an inch. Usually 4 
bristles at a time are stitched down for the narrow line patterns, 
and 6 to 10 for the broader and more solid flower figures. When 
near the end of this strand of hairs the operator inserts another, 
trims off the ends of the old which have been left loose under the 
last stitch, and continues. The joinings are accordingly invisible 
while the design is stitched on, forming for some distance a con- 
tinuous line. To end a line of embroidery it is either covered with 
a stitch, or doubled back on itself far enough to cover the end. 
Beginning at the bottom the artist builds up her design, choosing, 
as she pre ceeds, the particular figures in her repertoire. The needle 
is passed completely through the material with each stitch, a piece 
of paper often being held underneath and allowed to remain when 
the design is finished. 

In the different ways of applying the moose hairs, several 
techniques, producing varied decorative effects, are to be observed. 
In the characteristics of these devices there appears to be some 
significance in their widespread similarity, whether present in 
Koryak, Eskimo, or Indian embroidery. Some devices, as will be 
seen, are identical with those employed in the porcupine quill 
technique so widely practiced in America.' Four of these devices 
for decorating flat surfaces have been observed among the Huron. 

1. The simplest technical form is that which may be called the 
simple line, where the hairs are merely stitched down, without 
twisting or bending, upon the surface, as in fig. 2, a. This device 


is found practically the same all over the range of the hair em- 


»bacco bag of skin on which they did work worthy of admiration with porcupine 


colored red, black, white, and blue. Quoted by H. Ling Roth, Journal of the 
inth. Institute of Gt Britain etc., vol. 38, pp. 47-57 (1908). 


\ detailed comparative study of the American porcupine quill technique is being 
made by Mr W. C. Orchard whose manuscript, though still unfinished, contains an 


account of some forty varieties. 


quills 
Roya 
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broidery. By crowding these lines close together, or by curling 
them in a spiral, solid areas may be covered with designs (pl. 111) 
which are often hard to distinguish from these done with porcupine 


quills. Animal and life forms are often treated in this way. 


b 


2.—Embroidery techniques 


2. The zigzag technique, in which the line is started as for the 
preceding but bent at right angles to itself with each stitch, is most 
characteristic (fig. 2, b). Here the thread of each stitch is con- 
cealed by the bent-over hairs. The device is very agreeable and 
simple, being used throughout the whole hair embroidery region as 
a border.! 

3. An overlapping appliquée connected with the preceding is 
prominent in the formation of the flower designs In this more 
hairs are, as a rule, used together to give more body to the figure. 
The main idea in this device is that the thread stitches are entirely 
out of sight, being concealed in the folds of the hairs, while the 
latter bulge somewhat between the stitches, producing an effect 
very favorable for the representation of the flower petals or fir leaves 
in which the device is chiefly employed (fig. 2, c). 

4. The other Huron technique, which is also to be observed on 
Eskimo specimens, may be termed the bristle, because here the 

A variation of the border zigzag is common on a number of Eskimo specimens 


from Alaska, collected by Dr Gordon, in which the same process is modified to produce 


a meander. 
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hairs are cut through between the stitches allowing the loose ends 
to stand erect forming a bed of bristles (fig 2, d). 

Of edging devices two are common. One (fig. 3, a), the plain 
edging, has a mass of hairs stitched directly along the edge of the 
buckskin entirely concealing it, the other, the zigzag edging, used 
also in covering seams, has the hairs sewed on in zigzags over the 


edge (fig. 3, 


Fic. 3. Edging techniques 


Recently the Huron have taken to ornamenting birch bark boxes 
with the moose hair designs, the same patterns and method 
attachment being employed as on buckskin. The finish and work- 
manship of these articles is most ingenious. 

While dealing with the use of moose hair as a means of decora- 
tion, mention should perhaps be made of the bristle and metal 
danglers commonly employed as a fringe or edging for embroidered 
surfaces. Danglers or pendants of the same kind are to be found 
among the plains tribes. With the Huron there are two varieties. 


One consists of little clusters of moose hair, horse, or caribou bristles, 


| 


\ 


j iif 


Fic. 4. Metal and bristle fringe. FIG. 5 Metal and bristle danglers. 


white or’red, with a cone of tin_around the base (fig. 4), the series 
usually being arranged in a compact fringe. The other (fig. 5) is 


similar to the first in all respects except that a few beads are 


WW, 
| 
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attached to make it longer, and the individual danglers are set 
farther apart. The danglers occur chiefly on the epaulets of coats, 
as an elaborate substitute for a simple fringe, along the seams or 
on the flaps of men’s leggings, and sometimes on flat surfaces of 
fancy articles of buckskin or undressed caribou skin, as in figure 5. 
Moose hair in its natural white color is also used by the modern 
Huron as a false embroidery decoration on finger rings and bracelets 
made of splint and horse hair. The foundation of the ring consists 
of a narrow splint around which either black or red dyed horse 
hair is tightly wrapped. A few white moose hairs are inserted 
under the horse hair wrapping, going over and under it and exposing 
one or more stitches to bring out some fancy figure. The technique 
is identical with that common among the plains tribes,! who decorate 
the quills of feathers in their headdresses with horse hair wrapping 
and turkey beard insertion. A similar ornamental device is common 
on the rims of bark baskets among the northwestern Canadian 
tribes,? and I have seen it on quilled Penobscot pipe stems. 
DEsIGNS.—We find here that, like many primitive people, the 
Huron have associated their decorative figures with familiar objects 
which they seem to resemble, and have accordingly given them a 
certain class of names. The important feature of these design 
names is that they are for the most part taken from the plant 
kingdom. Thus we have among them, representations of balsam 
fir, barberry, flox, marguerite, clover, and parts of plants such as 
roots, trunks, stumps, crossed branches, vegetation which conceals 
the roots, buds, fruit, and the part that covers the base of the branch, 
all of which are more or less conventionally realistic. Besides these, 
two others, not plant names, the star and the cat’s paw, occur. 
Figure 6 shows these elementary figures, some with slight variations 
in their forms. 
The larger designs are used independently but more frequently 
are combined to make up a complete figure resembling a tree or 
‘The technique is found on specimens from the Osage in the Heye collection, 
Univ. of Pa., and the Winnebago and Sauk and Fox in the American Museum of Natural 
History, N. Y., collected by Mr A. B. Skinner. 


2?Cf. Teit, The Shuswap, Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoirs of the American 


Museum of Natural History, N. Y., vol. u, no. 7, pp. 480-7, for discussion by Dr Boas. 
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Fic. 6. — Moose hair embroidery figures: a, balsam fir; b, star; c, d, cat's paw; e, 


marguerite; f, flox; g, barberry; h, wild chicory; i, forget-me-not; 7, clover; k, branch 


} 


with fruit or bud; /-o, dead or leafless branches; p, bent branch; g, broken branch or 


stump; 7, crossed branches; s, roots and vegetation around base of tree. 
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plant. This complex pattern is decidedly a characteristic of the 
Huron moose hair decorations. The zigzag should perhaps be in- 
cluded in these patterns for it has a definite decorative function as 
a border although it lacks a realistic interpretation. The zigzag, 
it appears, is a particularly prominent decorative motive in all 
eastern Algonkian and Iroquois art. Of the flowers themselves 
however, the Huron claim the balsam fir, cat’s paw, and star to be 
the oldest. Most of the others, it is thought, are later develop- 
ments, but at any rate they have been employed commonly as 
decorative motives since early in the nineteenth century. It will 
be noticed in comparing the figures of the star, marguerite, and 
flox, that the difference is determined by the technique in the center, 
the star having a coil of the simple line, the marguerite having the 
bristle, and the flox the overlay. In the mind of the Indian artist 
the idea in these designs is purely realistic, the various elements 
going to make up the whole plant or tree, as it may be. But 
strangely, no violence, according to the native eye, is done to the 
realism by combining such things as a balsam fir trunk and branches 
with a cat’s paw (pl. 1, fig. 4). The main idea is said to be to 
produce variety and a pleasing effect with the few patterns at hand. 
In regard to the use of different colors there seems to be no regular 
attempt to reproduce the flowers in their natural hues, with the 
exception of the clover and forget-me-not. In fact, as will be seen, 
most of the figures appear in unnatural colors, the balsam fir, for 
instance, being blue, red, or white as often as green. Not infre- 
quently one figure contains two different colors. The only con- 
ventional use of colors, as far as I could observe, seems to be the 
employment of green for branches and roots. 

A more detailed descript‘on of a few actual designs taken from 
specimens will serve better to explain the use and significance of 
the designs. The figures and their interpretations have been given 
separately in figure 6. Very characteristic figures are to be found 
on the vamps of moccasins. The oval forward part of the vamp is 
always decorated with two or three parallel curves, comprising 
mixed simple lines and zigzags. The colors employed are usually 


blue and white, the whole being considered as a Huron tribal mark 
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of identity (pl. 1, figs. 1, 2, 3, 4). In the enclosed space appears a 
flower design which is often varied to suit individual fancy. Fig. 
3, pl. 1, is an old and typical moccasin pattern, representing the 
balsam fir, with three green branches alternating with two leafless 
ones, all having their stems and roots hidden in vegetation. Mocca- 
sin 4, pl. 1, is similar to the preceding in all except the cat’s paw at 
the top. Fig. 1, pl. 1, with balsam fir, is also of the same general 
type varying the leafless branches with dead ones and having the 
addition of a short branch 
stump near the top of the 
figure on the left. The 
significance of an enclo- 
sure or a fence is some- 
times assigned to the zig- 
zag, as here, for example, 
where it is made to sur- 
round a complete tree. 
The roots and branches 
in this one are curved. 
In fig. 2, pl. 1, we have a 
similar design except that 
flox replaces the balsam 
fir. Moccasin patterns 
do not vary much from 
the types shown, the chief 


variations being in cat’s 


paw, star, marguerite, and 
Fic. 7. — Design from a pouch. balsam fir center designs. 

The moccasin patterns 

are the pride of these Indians and display the best qualities of their 
art. Figure 7, from a leather pouch, may be taken as a typical 
example of the more elaborate complete figure. The design repre- 
sents a balsam fir tree with a star above it. Beginning at the top 
beneath the star we have dead twisted branches, verdant branches, 
two sets of leafless branches, and thé last two repeated with a pair 


of broken branches between them, until the bottom is reached 


HURON MOOSE HAIR MOCCASIN PATTERNS 
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where budding branches appear emerging from the two short spurs 
at the base representing the vegetation around the roots. The long 
straight line running from the bottom through to the star is a root. 
The three pairs of spurs along this line represent the nodes where 
the branches join the trunk. In this design the colors are used 
irrespective of their real values, the branches and root being green, 
the balsam firs, red, blue, and white, the star blue and white, and 
the nodes red. Figure 8 shows another typical design, from a piece 
of embroidered caribou skin. It repre- 
sents uniformly a balsam fir tree with 
verdant and dead branches alternating, 
in red, blue, and white, with red nodes 
where the branches join, with budding 
branches at the bottom and green vege- 
tation at the roots similar to the preced- 
ing figure. A common design on small 
caribou skin bags for tobacco consists of 
a tree figure with balsam fir branches 
alternating with dead branches of type 


n, figure 6, surmounted on the top with 


the cat’s paw, star, marguerite, flox, or 
wild chicory. Small scissors-holders of *'- 8- — Typical moose hair 
caribou skin, for the tourist trade, are — 
embroidered commonly with disconnected figures of barberry, flox, 
and crossed branches. These Indians also make buckskin hunting 
coats with fringed epaulets over the seam of each shoulder upon 
which the women embroider very attractive designs. Above the 
fringe, oftentimes of metal danglers with tufts of moose or caribou 
bristles (figs. 4, 5), there usually appears a zigzag enclosure, following 
the outline of the epaulet, within which is a tree design surrounded 
by disconnected figures. Here the balsam fir, cat’s paw, clover, 
and flox seem to be the most used, the whole diversified with various 
forms of dead or leafless branches. Upon the collar and cuffs of 
these coats the same designs with zigzag border have been noticed. 
Wall pockets of caribou leg, with the hair and hoof on, for the 


reception of pipes are commonly manufactured by the Huron and 
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their neighbors. The facings of the pockets are usually bordered 
with the zigzag which encloses designs and figures similar to those 
placed on the epaulets of coats. Long narrow surfaces, such as 
belts, bandoliers, moccasin lapels, coat fronts, or legging flaps, the 
latter from hearsay, are ordinarily decorated with long sinuous lines 
from which at intervals balsam fir spraysor various flowers branch 
off. In all such areas of decoration the zigzag takes a very promi- 
nent place as a border. A hunting knife case of caribou leg was 
observed, its buckskin lapel decorated with a series of green balsam 
fir figures. A headdress band had at intervals separate figures repre- 
senting pink marguerites, and green balsam firs, the latter quite long, 
the whole band being bordered above and below with a zigzag, 
Balsam fir patterns like this in which there were fifty spurs on each 
side are known to have been made. An old pair of child’s moccasins 
in the Heye collection has a broad flap or lapel decorated with cat’s 
paw figures and branch stumps at intervals, joined together by a 
waving line or stem. On the vamp the cat’s paw forms the central 
figure with barberries at each side. Outline figures of bow and 
arrows, tomahawk, and cross are sometimes used as decorations, 
though these are undoubtedly of quite modern adoption. 

In the collection of Mr George G. Heye there is a Huron 
costume consisting of a sleeved coat, skull cap with tuft of feathers 
at the top, and leggings, a remarkable example of the moose hair 
technique (see pl. 11). The entire costume is made of the skin of the 
harbor seal with the hair side out. On the cap are a series of red 
cloth diamond cut-outs sewed on the skin. These are decorated 
with the characteristic Huron zigzags and cat's paw figures. The 
coat is ornamented on the collar, front facings, cuffs, and lower 
border all around with hair-embroidered designs on the red cloth 
foundation. All of these are likewise thoroughly characteristic both 
in technique and outline. They include the ever-present zigzag, 
cat’s paw, balsam fir, star, flox, daisy, stumps, and roots in various 
groupings as will be seen from the illustration. A series of orna- 
mental triangular cut-outs about the lower border of the coat is 
very suggestive of the similarly decorated Montagnais and Naskapi 


where oftentimes, indeed, even similar painted flower figures appear. 
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The Huron coat, however, which must have belonged to some chief, 
is rather exuberantly ornamented with animal figures, horse heads, 
human heads, and birds on the back, sides, and sleeves. I was 
told by the Huron that such figures were quite commonly used, 
although they can hardly be as typical as the simpler flower figures. 
One of the animal figures, evidently a beaver, the emblem of the 
Huron,! shows very well the solidly embroidered areas (pl. 111). The 
leggings are similarly decorated down the outside, the designs here 
being cat’s paws, balsam fir, flox, stumps, and roots, besides animals, 
crescents, and ellipses. On the whole this costume is the oldest, 
and in many respects the most typical specimen showing the moose 


hair technique, that has so far come under observation. 


It appears, in conclusion, that the moose ha’r appliquée em- 
broidery of this tribe forms an integral part of a widespread northern 
technique, similar in many respects to quill work. As to the flower 
designs, about the origin of which at present very little in general 
is known, it seems that with the Huron at least three are native. 
From this it may be expected that, upon investigation, certain 
elements at least of the flower patterns in the art of other northern 


and eastern tribes may likewise be found to be native.2. As regards 


the relationship between the moose hair technique and the realistic 
names, I think the latter are purely secondary in origin, the design 
having acquired names from their resemblance, in the native eye, 
to certain familiar objects. To judge by the appearance of these 
non-geometrical designs, plant and flower likenesses would be most 
naturally suggested. The occurrence of the evergreen balsam fir 


as the chief name and figure corresponds to what is found among 


Cf. also J. A. Maurault, Histoire des Abenakis (Sorel, 1866), p. 227. 
?Evidences of the early use of flowers, as decorative motives among the New Eng- 
land Indians are to be found in some of the colonial accounts; cf. Willoughby “‘ Textile 
Fabrics of the New England Indians,’” Amer. Anth., vol. 7, p. 88, quoting Gookin; 
also “Dress and Ornaments of the New England Indians,"’ ibid., pp. 502, 508. Also 
as an example of apparently indigenous flower designs among the central Algonkian, 
mention might be made of the conventional but quasi-realistic trailing arbutus figure 
in its quill decorations on birch bark boxes of the Michigan Potawatomi. With these 
people the arbutus is known as the “tribal flower,’’ according to the late chief Simon 
Pokagon. Cf. “‘Ogimawkwe mitigwaki'’ Queen of the Woods, S. Pokagon, p. 155-9 
(Hartford, Mich., 1899). 
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Indians of other regions, where the pine, for instance, occurs as a 
motive both in California and on the Plains. From an early be- 
ginning with only three or four plant names the Huron appear to 
have developed their art by inventing certain new flower figures 
and modifying some of the old conventional ones and giving them 
new plant names. So, it is claimed, representations of exotic plants 
such as forget-me-not, flox, and others, have crept in as motives 
in modern times making the technique less prominent than the 
attempt at realism so far as the decorative idea in the mind of 
the native artist is concerned. 

As an early result of investigations now being carried on among 
the northeastern Algonkian tribes, I find incidentally that the first 
three figures of the Huron set, fig. 6 (a, balsam fir; 0, star; c, cat’s paw) 
also occur in the incised designs of the St Francis Abenaki, Penob- 
scot, Malisit, and Micmac. Furthermore the figure known as bal- 
sam fir by the Huron goes under the name of tree among the Penob- 
scot where it is exceedingly common in their exquisite decorative 
wood carving. Identical figures are to be seen on the skirts of 
painted buckskin coats from the Naskapi Indians of the Labrador 
interior,! and another figure identical with the Huron barberry 
occurs on another Naskapi coat in the American Museum of Natural 
History, N.Y. Itis evident that these figures had a wide distribu- 
tion among the northeastern Algonkians with whom they were 
shared by the Huron, if not altogether borrowed by them.’ 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, 
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Cf. Turner, “Ethnology of the Ungava District,” z1th Annual Report Bur. 
imer. Ethnology, p. 282, fig. 88. 

I have recently seen two specimens of the moose hair embroidery among the 
Penobscot, the figures and technique of which are identical with those of the Huron, 
Moreover, both Mr Mechling and myself have independently encountered the same 


technique and designs among the Malisit of St John River. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF NOOTKA LANGUAGE AND CULTURE! 
3y EDWARD SAPIR 


INTRODUCTION 

a “HE two brief sketches that follow are based on linguistic and 

ethnological material collected during September to Decem- 

ber of 1910 among two tribes of the Northern Nootka of 
Barkley Sound and Alberni Canal, the Ts/icya”atu" and Hopéd- 
tclas*‘atH" 2 now living at the head of Alberni Canal and on the banks 
of Somass River, in the neighborhood of the present town of Alberni. 
During the time spent among the Nootka Indians a few points were 
studied with relative fulness, though at best only a beginning was 
made even for these, while many other points of great importance 
were only touched upon. In the present paper two matters of 
considerable interest in regard to the linguistic and cultural affilia- 
tions of the Nootka and Kwakiutl are somewhat hurriedly discussed. 
The full presentation of the facts involved is reserved for future 
publications. It should be added that the wolf ritual was witnessed 


by the writer. 


1. THE LinGcuistic RELATIONSHIP OF KWAKIUTL AND NOOTKA 
The Wakashan linguistic stock is divided into two main branches, 
the Kwakiutl and the Nootka or Aht; the former embraces Kwaki- 
utl proper, Xaisla, and Hé’}tsa*q", the latter Northern Nootka (from 
about Cape Beale north to Cape Cook on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island) and Southern Nootka or Nitinat (south of Cape Beale 
to Cape Flattery). By careful comparison of the two Wakashan 
branches one can in part reconstruct a Wakashan ‘“ Ursprache,”’ 
but the actual differences between Kwakiutl and Nootka are in 
fact very great; they differ perhaps as much as Slavic and Latin. 
Published by permission of the Geological Survey of Canada 
? Boas’ and Swanton’s phonetic system is used with some modifications for the 
vowels. i, e, and o are short and open, thus corresponding to their 7, @, and 6; i, e, 
and 9, are short and close, and correspond to their i, e, and o; 7, @, and 6 are long and 
open, @ being equivalent to Boas’ @. Superior vowels used with H denote vocalic timbre. 
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As regards phonetics, Kwakiutl and Nootka, while both showing 
characteristic Northwest Coast features, differ rather considerably. 
The sonant or intermediate stop series of Kwakiutl is absent in 
Nootka, Kwakiutl » and 6 for instance being replaced by Nootka p. 
Besides the s-series, which Kwakiutl and Nootka possess in common, 
Nootka has a c-series, which is doubtless derived from the Kwakiutl 
and Wakashan k’-series, which in turn Nootka lacks; thus Kwakiutl 

and k* are cognate with Nootka fc, k’! with tc!/, and x with c. 
There is no / in Nootka, ” corresponding to both Kwakiutl/ and n. 
The velars g/ and x, while somewhat infrequently found in Nootka, 
are not the regular Nootka representatives of Kwakiutl g/ and x; q/ 
has developed into a peculiarly harsh and choky glottal stop, which 
I write *, x into a strangulated-sounding h which I write #, these 
two consonants respectively resembling Arabic ‘ain and ha; ordi- 
nary © and fA are also frequently found in Nootka. As regards 
phonetic processes, Kwakiutl and Nootka agree in allowing no 
initial consonant clusters in words; initial Kwakiutl and Nootka 
*m, *n, *w,*y, and Kwakiutl *] are undoubtedly related to ordinary 
Kwakiutl and Nootka m, n, w, y, and Kwakiutl / as are Kwakiutl 
and Nootka t!, k/, ts!, g!, Kwakiutl and Nootka fc! to 
non-fortis Kwakiutl and Nootka 9, ¢t, k, L, ts, g, Kwakiutl Rk’, and 
Nootka tc. In both Kwakiutl and Nootka certain derivative suf- 
fixes “harden”’ 
become Kwakiutl p/, g/, and ‘/, Nootka p/, *, and *y The 


“‘softening’’ of Kwakiutl seems to be represented in Nootka by but 


the final consonant of the stem; thus #, q, and ¢, 


a few stray phonetic processes. Syllabically final glottal stops and 
glottally affected consonants—such as -¢ and -p/,—which are 
common in Kwakiutl, are entirely absent in Nootka. Medial and 
final consonant clusters are not as freely allowed in Nootka as in 
Kwakiutl, 7 often serving in Nootka to lighten them (cf. Nootka 


‘ 


-gEmit, “‘round thing,’’ with Kwakiutl -gem/ ‘‘mask’’). lll final 


vowels and stopped consonants in Nootka are aspirated. Peculiar 


to Kwakiutl is the change of k-stops to spirants (x, x", x") before 
consonants, whereas in Nootka they remain; in this point Nootka 
seems more archaic than Kwakiutl. 


In general morphology Kwakiutl and Nootka are quite similar, 
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despite numerous differences of detail. In both the stem is, as far 
as its meaning allows, indifferently verbal or nominal and one or 
more suffixes are required to give rise to definitely verbal or nominal 
complexes; in Nootka a suffixed -*i' is often used to substantivize 
a verb form. Both Kwakiutl and Nootka are absolutely devoid 
of prefixes, most of the elaborate grammatical mechanism being 
carried on by means of suffixes, to a lesser exent by means of initial 
reduplication, and, in Nootka, consonantal changes. The suffixes 
of Nootka and Kwakiutl express similar ideas and are used in more 
or jess parallel fashion, though the number of suffixes that are 
etymologically related form but a small percentage of those found 
in either; so far about ninety Nootka suffixes have been discovered 
that are entirely or in part cognate to Kwakiutl suffixes. Examples 
of local suffixes shared by Kwakiutl and Nootka are: Kwakiutl 
“‘in the middle,’”’ Nootka -‘win'; Kwakiutl -nég" “in the 
corner,’”’ Nootka -nitkw-; Kwakiutl ‘‘down river,’’ Nootka 
-atis; Kwakiutl -ts/6 ‘“‘in,’’ Nootka -ts/o‘; Kwakiutl -k-e of 
a box,”’ Nootka -tci‘ “‘full’’; Kwakiutl -/a' “‘on the rocks,’’ Nootka 
-!a®a‘; Kwakiutl -és the beach,’’ Nootka -is; Kwakiutl -i/ “‘in the 
house,’’ Nootka -i/; Kwakiutl -xs ‘‘in a canoe,’’ Nootka -gs, -/aHs. 
A few examples of body-part suffixes are: Kwakiutl -/ds ‘‘ cheek,” 
Nootka -as; Kwakiutl “neck,’’ Nootka -as-Hau/ “chest”; Kwa- 
kiutl “neck,” Nootka “‘back.’’ Important temporal 
elements held in common are: Kwakiutl -z “future,’’ Nootka -*dg-L, 
it; Kwakiutl -x*id “inceptive,’”” Nootka -ci-L. There are some 
striking agreements in verbifying derivative suffixes, as: Kwakiutl 
-lexst ‘‘to desire,’’ Nootka -/in“ “‘to try to get,’’ -st/iH" ‘“‘to have 
as goal’’; Kwakiutl -/a ‘‘to go in order to,’’ Nootka -/as; Kwakiutl 
-k-lala “to make a noise,” Nootka -*en‘ (= Wakashan *-g/zla); 
Kwakiutl -g-a% “beginning of a noise,”” Nootka (= Wakashan 
*-gla*t); Kwakiutl -g/zs “to eat,’’ Nootka -/is; Kwakiutl -nuk" “to 
have,”’ Nootka -nak‘. Examples of nominal suffixes are: Kwakiutl 
-aand “‘rope,”” Nootka “long”; Kwakiutl -gas “woman,” 
Nootka -‘ags; Kwakiutl -asd@ meat,’’ Nootka -act‘ ‘dried meat”’; 
Kwakiutl -mis ‘useless,’ Nootka -mis “‘mass”’; Kwakiutl -p/é-q 


‘| denotes a “‘strengthening”’ of the preceding consonant, 
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“stick, tree,’ Nootka -p/it “long board-like object,” -g- “‘tree’’; 


Kwakiutl -(x)*enx ‘“‘year, season,’ Nootka ‘‘year,’ 


-litcH “‘season.’’ On the whole it seems that Nootka has a rather 
larger number of derivative suffixes than Kwakiutl, many quite 
special ideas being expressed by means of suffixes where there seem 
to be no Kwakiutl equivalents. A few examples are -a/ “ blanket’’; 
mit’ “son”; -as ‘‘daughter”’; -/itud “‘to dream of”’; -/0*il ask 
for as a gift in a girl’s puberty ceremony”; -t/d/a‘ “to give a pot- 
latch for’’; -yagH" “‘to sing a song”’; -/iL “‘to begin to sing a song”’ 
-lint ‘‘to give a feast of”; -Ha@‘ “‘to buy.” 

Both Kwakiutl and Nootka make use of two kinds of reduplica- 
tion, one in which the first consonant, first vowel, and second 
consonant of the stem are repeated, and one in which only the first 
consonant and vowel are repeated; the former type is employed 
in forming iteratives, the second in forming plurals or distributives 
and with certain suffixes (such as Kwakiutl -/a, Nootka -/as ‘“‘to 


’ 


endeavor, to go in order to’’; Kwakiutl -*yd/a “‘to go to look for’’; 
Nootka -/iH* “to try to get”; Nootka -k/ok™ “to look like’’). 
In Nootka the repeated vowel is in all cases the same as that of 
the stem, in Kwakiutl the second type of reduplication has a 
definite vocalism (@ in some cases, @ in others) in the reduplicating 
syllable. In Kwakiutl verb stems ending in vowels insert x: after 
the first, k- after the second syllable of the iterative, while Nootka 
iteratives of like form insert L and y; Nootka sd- “to crawl’”’ forms 
iterative sd’Lsatc, -tc being probably identical with Kwakiutl -k-. 
One other striking resemblance of detail between Kwakiutl and 
Nootka may be noted: both Kwakiutl diminutives in -zm and 
Nootka nouns in -kwin‘ “toy’’ require reduplication of the stem. 

In regard to pronominal development there is considerable 
difference between Kwakiutl and Nootka. While there is, practically 
speaking, but one series of personal pronominal suffixes in Kwakiutl, 
there are three in Nootka (represented, for second person singular, 
by -e*its, -k‘, and -sok‘), of which the second and third are etymo- 
logically related; the first Nootka series is used in indicative forms 
of verbs, the second in subordinate clauses, interrogatives, and 


possessive forms of nouns, while the third seems to be confined to 
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certain modal forms. _ Kwakiutl has distinct forms for first person 
plural inclusive and exclusive, while Nootka has only one form for 
both. Pronominal objects are, to at least a considerable extent, 
incorporated in Kwakiutl, in Nootka, however, only in the case 
of the first person (second series) of the imperative. A great degree 
of complexity in pronominal forms is brought about in Kwakiutl 
by the combination of the pronominal affixes with syntactic (sub- 
jective, objective, and instrumental) and demonstrative elements. 
Nootka has none of this syntactic and demonstrative complexity of 
the pronoun, but a series of forms is found built up of the second 
pronominal series and an element -fc implying that the statement 
is not made on the authority of the speaker. 

Almost all Nootka and Kwakiutl words are noun or verb forms, 
there being almost no particles properly speaking. Such apparent 
Nootka conjunctive and case particles as *éndL ‘‘ because,” 


“‘when, if,” and *okwid 


’ are morphologically verb forms built 
up of a stem *d- “‘a certain one, thing”’ and derivative verbifying 
suffixes. There is, however, in Nootka a syntactically important 
conjunctive element ‘ani‘ “that” to which may be appended 
pronominal affixes of the second series and which may perhaps be 
considered a particle in the proper sense of the word. The “‘empty 
stem,’’ Nootka °6-, is cognate with Kwakiutl 6- “‘something”’ which, 
however, is used primarily in noun forms. Other Wakashan 
‘empty stems” are: Nootka *aps-, *am-, Kwakiutl @ps-, used chiefly 
in forming nouns of body-parts that occur in pairs, and Nootka 
hit-, hi- ‘‘to be at,’’ Kwakiutl hé- ‘“‘that’’; peculiar to Nootka is 
hin, hit- (before “‘hardening”’ suffixes) ‘“‘to be or do (as indicated 
by derivative suffix).”’ 

In regard to vocabulary Kwakiutl and Nootka differ greatly. 
Considering the very striking morphological agreements between 
them it is somewhat disappointing to find comparatively few stems 
held in common. It is highly important, however, to note that 
many of these are rather colorless in content and thus hardly to be 
suspected of having been borrowed in post-Wakashan times. Such 
are Kwakiutl *nd-, Nootka *nds “‘daylight’’; Kwakiutl g’a/-, Nootka 
tcin- ‘“‘to be first’; Kwakiutl ax- ‘‘to do, be,”’ Nootka ‘‘to 
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Kwakiutl wé-, Nootka wi-, wik‘ “‘not’’; Kwakiutl g@, Nootka ge‘ ‘‘a 
long time’; Kwakiutl *nem-, Nootka *nup- ‘“‘one’’; Kwakiutl gwé- 
““‘thus,’’ Nootka gwi- be or do thus’; Kwakiutl sé-, Nootka sé- 
“you”; Kwakiutl ék-!-, Nootka *itc!- “‘above.’’ Thus Dr Boas’ first 
announcement in 1890 of the close relationship between Kwakiutl 


ind Nootka has been confirmed in every way by new evidence. 


u. THE NooTKA \WoLr RITUAL 


The Nootka of Barkley Sound have two important public 
rituals, a doctoring ceremony known as (¢s!@'yeq‘ or ts!dts!a’ yeqe and 
a wolf ritual held in winter known as Lékwa’na‘. The former cere- 
mony is not known to the more northern Nootka tribes and seems 
to have been borrowed from the Coast Salish of eastern Vancouver 
Island; the latter has been profoundly influenced by the winter 
ceremonial of the Kwakiutl: the Nootka names seem to be derived 
from Kwakiutl ¢s/é’ga or ts/é’ts!aéga ‘‘winter ceremonial’’ and 
Lo’ ewala “wolf dance.’”’ <A long origin legend of the Lékwda’na‘ was 
secured which localizes that ceremony in the country of the Yuf- 
t*itatu® (Ucluelet), one of the tribes of Barkley Sound; it tells of a 
young man who went among the wolves in order to obtain from their 
chief the magic war-club with which to deal death to his enemies 
and who, having witnessed the Lokwda’na‘ among the wolves, intro- 
duced it into his tribe on his return. A wolf ritual is always given 
in connection with some sort of potlatch, and those invited to the 
latter are not supposed to know that a Lékwda’na‘ is about to take 
place. The man whoruns and pays all the expenses of the Lokwda’na‘ 
is generally the father or other close relative of one of those to be 
initiated into the tenets of the wolf ritual, though others not related 
to him are, as a rule, also to be initiated. The wolf ritual may be 
briefly described as a dramatic performance representing the capture 
of the novices by the wolves, their recapture from the wolves, the 
exorcism of wolf spirits that they bring back with them, and the 
performances of dances that the novices are supposed to have been 
taught by the wolves. The exact details of the course of the ritual 
differ according to the tribe and family traditions of the Lokwda’nap*‘ 


or giver of the Lékwa’na‘. 
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At some point in the potlatching and feasting of the first evening 
the lights are suddenly put out and four wolves are dimly seen 
scampering about and whistling furiously. The particular color or 
decoration of these wolves depends on the fopd’ti‘ or inherited 
privilege of the Lékwa’nap‘. At the same time there is a terrible 
uproar on the part of the people, who simulate fear, and all the 
singing of gift songs and other forms of merriment cease. From 
now on all pretend to be in constant fear of the wolves, and those 
not yet initiated or not to be initiated at that Lékwd’na‘ are told 
that genuine wolves have invaded the village. When light is 
restored, the wolves have disappeared and with them certain of the 
novices. After a while the four wolves again appear and, when 
order is again restored, the rest of the novices are found to have dis- 
appeared. Pretended efforts are made to find these, curses are 
hurled against the wolves, and a trap is set to capture them; the 
right to give this trap is a fopda’ti‘ of a particular family. During 
the night and at various times during the three days following wolves 
are heard to howl and whistle and, from time to time, are seen along 
the edge of the woods at some distance from the village. The 
number of wolves used in the ritual for this purpose differs again 
according to the topa’ti‘ of the Lékwa’nap‘, some families claiming the 
right to use fifty or even sixty wolves. Only a certain number of 
men in the tribe have the inherited right to “play wolf,’ though, 
as in the case of practically all inherited privileges, the actual 
performance of the /opa’ti' may be deputed, with payment for 
vicarious service, to others not so entitled. Each line of descent 
that transmits the privilege of playing wolf is characterized by its 
special topda’ti‘ of wolf decoration in black and white and has its 
secret medicines for painting the face black and for warding off 
evil consequences of the curses of the people. The manner in 
which the wolves move about, the order in which they come out 
of the woods, the direction in which they turn, and the number of 
times they appear are all rigidly determined; the howls of the wolves 
also are conventional in character and are not intended accurately 
to reproduce real wolf howls. Three distinct types of whistle are 


employed by the wolves, the sounds made by which may be respec- 
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tively described as resembling a squeak, a quacking noise, and the 
sound of a bugle; they are all constructed of two pieces of slightly 
hollowed out wood which tightly fit together and are wrapped with 
wild-cherry bark. Four of the wolves are messengers, each bearing 
his special name, and scamper about somewhat apart from and 
more hurriedly than the rest; one of the wolves is abnormally large 
and is supposed to be the pack-wolf; a sixth is lame and howls 
hihé for long stretches of time, the assumption of this last rdle being 
the topa’ti‘ of a particular family. 

During the four days that the novices are absent they are 
supposed to be the captives of the wolves; in reality they are, or 
rather were, kept at a house in the woods which is tabooed to the 
uninitiated. The wolves, when not ‘‘on duty,” dress as ordinarily 
and return to the village to mingle with the rest, by whom they are 
not supposed to be recognized as the impersonators of the wolves. 
At certain times the chief of the tribe exercises his jealously guarded 
topa’ ti‘ of singing a special ts/7’ga‘ song intended to call out the wolves 
and have them bring the novices to view; fs/i’ga‘ songs are a class 
of songs of solemn chant-like character accompanied, during the 
Lokwa'na‘, by rapid rattling, at other times by rapid drumming. 
After the singing of this song the wolves appear and also the novices 
are seen to come out in a prescribed order at the edge of the woods; 
they wear hemlock branch ornaments and wave hemlock boughs in 
their hands. Whenever the wolves are heard howling or are seen, 
many of the people sing ts/i’ga‘ songs referring to the Lékwd’na‘; 
these differ for different lines of descent, and, as each person rattles 
and sings his own ¢s/i’qa‘ regardless of all others, the resulting din 
can be easily imagined. 

On the afternoon of the third day of the ritual some men set off 
in canoes across the river with the ostensible purpose of seizing the 
novices from the wolves. This ceremony is known as *matskwi'*e' L 
“‘to go in order to get the remains (7. e., torn clothing) of what has 
been bitten (and carried off in the mouths of the wolves, 7. e., of the 
novices.)’’ The novices themselves are known as *mé’*i*at‘ ‘‘ those 
who have been bitten (and carried off in the mouths of the wolves),”’ 


the Nootka metaphor of the “ biting and carrying off by the welves”’ 
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of the novices corresponding to the Kwakiutl one of their “dis- 
appearance.’’ The canoemen return baffled; they have skirmished 
with the wolves at the edge of the water but have found it impossible 
to wrest their captives from them. On the afternoon of the fourth 
day takes place a ceremony known as *maékwa*i’H" “to try to get 
what is held in the mouths (of the wolves).”’ It is a fairly elaborate 
out-of-doors performance, consisting of frequent singing of ts/?’ga‘ 
songs, of the appearance at various times of the wolves and novices, 
of the ‘‘acting crazy’’ (gege’cap‘ga‘) of various groups of men and 
women, and of the steady approach of the row of people towards 
the wolves while singing a ritualistic song intended to please the 
latter. Several times men are sent out to lie in wait for the wolves and 
to shoot at them at their approach (ee), attempts are also made 
to trap the wolves (g@”miz), butall to no effect. Finally, as many 
men are deputed with ropes as there are novices; they advance 
towards the wolves and, on the last appearance of the novices, they 
lasso these and succeed in fighting off the wolves. The lassoing 
of the novices, it should be added, isa topa’ti‘. All now return with 
the novices, who are led by the ropes and who are continually 
whistling with whistles concealed in their mouths, to the house. 
The whistling noise is supposed to be produced by the wolf spirits 
that have entered the bodies of the novices. These spirits are 
known as Héi'na‘'—cognate with or borrowed from Kwakiutl 
xwela,—and are represented by pieces of quartz or, nowadays 
glass. The novices are taken to the back of the house, still whist- 
ling; they are now called gandkwit ‘dead in the house.”’ The greater 
part of the evening is taken up by a peculiar ¢s/i’ga‘ ceremony. A 
certain number of men and women, who have inherited this topa’ ti’, 
arise and sing simultaneously each his or her own fs/i’qa‘ song, 
accompanying themselves with rattles; at the same time another 
man, who is also exercising a topda’ti‘, drums loudly and rapidly; 
this singing, rattling, and drumming, across the terrific din of which 
may be constantly heard the clamorous whistling of the novices, lasts 
several hours. The purpose of the ceremony seems to be to appease 
the wolf-inspired novices. 


Before noon of the following day two important ceremonies are 
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performed. The first of these is the tclin“was'ap* “driving of 
ghosts (i. e., wolf spirits) out of the house”’ and is practically a form 
of exorcism. It is the most sacred part, at any rate the part most 
strictly tabooed to the uninitiated, of the whole wolf ritual and after 
its completion the wolves as such cease to play a part. Two men, 
whose fopda'ti‘ the office is, blacken the faces of all the people, who 
sit in the rear and at the sides of the house and who have been 
provided with beating sticks. Two other men, who do so in virtue 
of their topa’ti‘, have themselves dressed up in bear skins and erect 
headdresses of branches and hold rattles in their hands. The actual 
exorcism consists in the singing of ritualistic songs and uttering of 
certain noises and yells, in accompaniment to which the people 
beat time in various rhythms, while the exorcists perform four 
peculiar counter-clockwise dances, at the same time accompanying 
themselves with rattling. As a result of this exorcism the Héi*na‘ 
of the novices leave their bodies and fly into the hands of the exorcists; 
at the same time the whistling of the novices ceases entirely. All, 
except the novices, who are still in the rear of the house, now proceed 
to the water’s edge. The exorcists alternately dip their clasped 
hands down to the water and raise them above their heads, the 
Héi na‘ jutting out in the form of quartz or glass. At the fourth 
raising of the hands the Héi*na‘ are supposed to return to their 
original owners, the wolves, who at that identical movement howl a 
single time. The novices are thus exorcised, but their blood has 
been contaminated by the presence of the Héi*na‘; hence a purifica- 
tion ceremony known as k/wixda‘ ‘‘sucking”’ is now performed, the 
term ‘“‘sucking (out the bad blood)’’ being merely a metaphor. 
Certain men, quite or nearly naked, proceed to bathe in the winter- 
cold water of the river; they have blood streaming down from their 
mouths and each is held by means of a rope by another man who 
follows the former wherever he goes. The bathers stay in the 
water as long as they can endure the cold; then they are carried 
back by others into the house, being supposed to have become frozen 
stiff; they are revived by the utterance of formulaic yells. 

On the evening of this day and of the three days following the 


novices, assisted by others, dance a series of dances known as 
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“oci’*nak‘ “pretending to be somebody.’ Each novice has a par- 
ticular dance assigned to him or her, the assignment depending 
to some extent on the fopda’ti‘ of his or her family; there are not 
more of these dances performed than there are novices, though the 
total number of ‘oci’*nak‘ dances known is very large, perhaps more 
than seventy-five. As each line of descent has the right to perform 
a large number of such dances and as the great majority of the dances 
seem to inhere in many lines of descent, the topda’ti‘ element in these 
dances does not impress one as being very clearly marked, though 
undoubtedly present. The assistants of the novice are always of 
the same sex as the latter; if the novice is a child unable to perform 
the dance, it may be carried on the back of an older person who takes 
its place. The dances may be divided into three categories: those 
representing supernatural beings, those intended to imitate animals, 
and those dramatizing various activities. Examples of the first 
class are the dances of the thunder-bird, which differ from the 
thunder-bird dance given in potlatches at other times of the year; 
the Héix/ik‘ or lightning serpent, who dances as the “belt’’ of two 
thunder-bird dancers; *é/magl/on’, who corresponds to the fool 
dancer of the Kwakiutl; the s@”nak‘, a sort of supernatural wolf 
dancer, whose dance seems to correspond to the “walas*axd of the 
Kwakiutl; po’kwmis, supernatural spirits transformed from those 
who have frozen to death; and né’tim'‘, creatures of the woods who 
walk about stealthily and carry painted wands. The animal 
dances comprise a very large number, a few of which are the dances 
of the panther, wolf (qwdyetsi*nak‘), wasp, red-headed woodpecker, 
devil-fish, and saw-bill duck. Some of the dances that illustrate 
activities are those of the archers, women who go berrying, those 
who look idly upon one that is making a canoe, those who talk 
secretly in whispers to one another, men who sit about lazily on their 
summer seatsin the morning, and young men who signal to girls to 
follow them into the woods. The Kwakiutl /d’mats/a has quite 
recently been acquired by a few families of the Nootka of Barkley 
Sound from Nootka tribes farther north who are in close proximity 
to the Kwakiutl; it is of only secondary importance among the 


Nootka. Each dance is performed four times in a counter-clock- 
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wise circuit; a few of the dances, such as the *é/mag/on’, are danced 
by a single man, others, such as the thunder-bird and wolf dances, 
by two who dance towards and away from each other, while in the 
larger number of dances an indefinite number participate. The 
ceremonial paraphernalia used in the dances are face, head, and fore- 
head masks, though in many no masks are used, red-dyed cedar-bark 
head rings and attachments to masks, face paintings of many kinds, 
and many other less easily classified objects or insignia that are 
characteristic of particular dances. The face mask seems to be 
particularly characteristic of *é/mag!/on’; head masks, though now 
employed in many Lékwa’na‘ dances, are said to have been originally 
used only for the s@’*nak‘. The dances, it should be noted, are 
repeated in the same order each of the four evenings. Some of the 
®oci'*nak‘ dances have special songs that go with them and are 
the topa’ti‘ of particular families, others are accompanied by the 
singing of a set of ¢ts/i’ga‘ songs known as fts/i’*ak‘Lim‘ “‘ts/i’qa‘ 
songs that follow behind’’; all of these dances are preceded by the 
singing of ts/i’ga‘* songs. 

The *oci’*nak‘ dances practically conclude the ritual. On the 
morning of the fourth day thereafter a ceremony known as *@’tsciL 
“‘to go out fishing or hunting” takes place. The novices, who are 
supposed to have procured food for a feast, are paddled down stream 
in a canoe while the paddlers from time to time utter a formulaic 
d+. At acertain point the novices jump out into the water and, 
as they hold on to the canoe, are paddled to shore; they are supposed 
to be frozen stiff and have to be revived. After the feast, really pro- 
vided by the parents of the novices, the set of *oci’*nak‘ dances is 
once more gone through. A year later a short Lékwd’na‘ known as 
ho"*aist!dp* takes place; it lasts only one day, and its main features 


seem to be wolf howling and the dancing of the *oci’® 


nak‘ dances of 
a year before. 

Such, in bare outline, is the course of the Nootka wolf ritual. 
It should be remarked, however, that not all the time is taken up 
with set ritualistic doings, but that potlatching, including the singing 
of Lékwa’na‘ potlatch songs, is constantly going on; the elaborate- 


ness and fulness of the actual ceremony depend to a large extent 
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on the amount of property and money that the Lékwd’nap*‘ is pre- 
pared to give away. A good deal of subsidiary buffoonery and 
“acting crazy”’ are indulged in by the various *opa’?. These are non- 
hereditary clubs which, to some extent, are named according to 
various tribes; the women are formed into two such clubs, the 
Bluejays and Sea-gulls. These clubs, which have their songs, 
paints, and distinctive feasts, are not, however peculiar to the 
Lokwa'na‘, but operate as well in potlatches during the rest of the 
year; thus the *opa@’/ are far from representing, as Dr Boas was in- 
clined to believe, a breaking down during the Lékwda’na‘ of the ordi- 
nary social system of the tribe, a state of affairs that would be com- 
parable to the change among the Kwakiutl from ba@’xus or “ profane 
season’’ to the winter ceremonial season. The ‘*opda’/ are said 
to have originated among the Nootka of Alberni Canal and to 
have been imitated latterly among other Nootka tribes. 

One of the most striking facts about the wolf ritual of the Nootka 
is the frequent exercise of inherited privileges at various points of 
the ritual. This, however, is by no means distinctive of the Lékwa’na‘ 
alone but is a trait that permeates all phases of Nootka life. The 
intensely sacred, even austere, character of the ritual as performed 
in earlier days is somewhat less in evidence now; the more savage 
features, such as killing of slaves, dog eating, and self-torture, which 
at least sometimes originally entered into the latter part of the 
ritual, have necessarily been ruled out of late. Police officers were 
charged with the duty of seeing that all the taboos and usages of the 
ritual were carefully observed and punished with rigor, in certain 
cases with death, any infringement, such as failure to have the face 
painted black; those guilty of smiling or gum-chewing had their 
mouths slit more open. 

The close historic connection between the wolf ritual of the 
Nootka and the winter ceremonial of the Kwakiutl is easily proved 
and indeed quite obvious. It may be going too far, however, to 
say that the Nootka borrowed the entire ceremony from their north- 
ern neighbors. The fact that the wolves play such a highly charac- 
teristic and specialized part in the Nootka Lékwa’na‘ and that the 


origin of the ritual is so persistently localized in the region directly 
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north of Barkley Sound (according to Swan the Makah of Cape Flat- 
tery also derive their ritual from this region) make it seem likely 
that we have to deal with an old and specifically Nootka wolf cere- 
mony that, in course of time, has become profoundly influenced 
and probably considerably elaborated by the winter ceremonial of 
the Kwakiutl. It even seems probable that at least one of the wolf 
dances of the latter is Nootka in origin. At any rate, before the 
details of the wolf ritual among the more northern Nootka tribes, 
which are said to be rather different from those above outlined, 
are known, it is well to refrain from ascribing the Nootka Lékwa’na‘ 
to a primarily Kwakiutl origin. 
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AN ANCIENT SEPULCHER AT PLACERES DEL ORO, 
STATE OF GUERRERO, MEXICO 


By H. J. SPINDEN 


N archeological discovery of great interest and in a region 
A new to most students of Mexican art was made in June, 1910, 

by Mr William Niven, of Mexico City. Mr Niven has for 
years studied and collected the antiquities of the west coast of 
Mexico, particularly in the state of Guerrero. Representative 
collections made by him are now in the Museo Nacional of Mexico 
City, in the American Museum of Natural History, and in the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 

Mr Niven’s investigations have shown that the state of Guerrero 
contains many extensive ruins which bear witness to a large pre- 
historic population and to a fairly high culture. The numerous 
pyramids and platform mounds of this region are, however, merely 
loose masses of natural or roughly cut boulders, and the temples 
which once crowned their summits are now in utterruin. Thus, be- 
cause they lack in spectacular interest, even the most important 
sites have never been adequately explored. The collections so far 
gathered consist, for the most part, of occasional finds of small 
carved stones, either implements or ornaments. The few slight 
excavations have revealed carved specimens of jadeite, serpentine, 
and obsidian, as well as objects of gold and copper. The series of 
remarkable objects that will presently be described is evidence of 
much higher and more intensified culture than has hitherto been 
suspected. 

The discovery in question was made in the valley of the Rio del 
Oro, near the mining town of Placeres del Oro, which lies in the 
municipality of Coyuca de Catalan, on the Rio Balsas, about two 
hundred miles southwest of Mexico City. The Rio del Oro, rising 
in the high sierras of interior Guerrero, flows in its upper courses 
through a deep cafion. A few miles above the town of Milpa 
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Chica the cafion comes to an end and a broad rolling valley takes 
its place. Further down the hills close in again. From this point 
until it reaches the Rio Balsas the stream is tortuous and the valley 


narrow, with stretches of box cafion. 


ANCIENT SITES IN THE RIO DEL ORO VALLEY 

A map of this region, based upon data furnished by Mr Niven 
is shown in figure 9, and upon this he has marked the principal sites 
of ancient remains as follows: 

A. Near the town of San Augustin at the mouth of the river 
there is a large pyramid about forty feet in height. 

B. Opposite the mouth of the Arroyo Viscaino is a pyramid 
about thirty-five feet in height. 

C. On the west bank of the river four hundred yards above the 
mouth of the Arroyo Viscaino is the ancient site at which was made 
the discovery of the sepulcher with its mortuary treasures. Here 
for a distance of several hundred yards the flood force of the stream 
has been directed against the bases of three pyramids with the 
result that almost a quarter of the structures has been washed 
away. A vertical cross-section has thus been made which reveals 
admirably the earth and boulder construction. The pyramids are 
of unequal height, the highest rising perhaps thirty feet above the 
plain. They are flanked by level courts. About a hundred yards 
west of this line of pyramids there are three others of less elevation 
and an orderly arrangement of small courts and plazas. 

D. Inthe town of Placeres del Oro there are two pyramids, the 
smaller of which is located in the cemetery. One of these is about 
sixty feet in height and the other about forty feet. 

E. On the east side of the river, above the Arroyo de Patamba, 
are boulder ruins of houses. This mass of ruins is bounded on the 
south by a great pyramid that rises to the height of eighty or 
ninety feet in four terraces. 

F. On the western side of the Rio del Oro and some two hundred 
yards back from the river there are abundant remains of a large city 
extending from the Arroyo de Torres to the present town of Milpa 


Chica in a strip fully four hundred yards in width. The ruins con- 
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sist of small boulder mounds five or six feet in height and laid out 
apparently with considerable regularity. The site is so thickly 
overgrown with brush that exploration is difficult. 

G. A short distance above Milpa Chica is a pyramid about 
twenty-five feet in height. There are no ruins of importance in 
the narrow gorge of the upper river. 

According to another authority! there are also extensive ruins 
at Quirincuaro, which is shown on the map not far from the Rio 
Balsas. This site lies between two high barrancas on an arroyo 
that empties into the Rio del Oro from the east. Occasional exca- 
vations by the laborers of the hacienda have uncovered relics of 
the ancient population. 

Besides these valley sites, there is, according to Mr Niven, 
scarcely a mountain ridge in this region which does not show remains 
of ancient terraces and platforms. It is possible that they be long 


to an epoch different from that of the lowland ruins. 


THE DISCOVERY 

After this general survey of the archeological sites of the Rio 
del Oro valley we must return to the site marked C on the map. 
Near the base of the most northerly of the three pyramids and on 
the plain that extends toward the Arroyo Viscaino there is a ring 
of stones four feet in diameter. The ring is about six feet back 
from the brink of the wash bank. Just north of it are two lines 
of boulders, each about three feet wide and extending fifteen feet 
back from the edge. These appear to be sunken walls, because 
they extend downwards on the face of the wash bank for fifteen or 
twenty feet. At a point about twelve feet from the surface and 
directly opposite the ring of stones, Mr Niven saw the corner of a 
cut stone slab sticking out of the bank. Digging around this he 
brought to light an ancient burial. 

On top was a plain slab of diorite, smoothly worked but un- 
decorated, with the following dimensions: length forty-two inches, 
width twenty-four inches, thickness three inches. This slab was 


lying in a horizontal position, upon another plain slab of the same 


E. Ruiz, Michoacan, paisajes, tradiciones y leyendas, Mexico, 1891, pp. 325-327 
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size and material. Under the second slab was a third, measuring 
twenty-eight inches by eighteen inches by two inches, the lower 
side being covered with curious sculpture (slab A reproduced in 
plate tv). About ten inches deeper was a second sculptured slab, 
thirty-three inches by fifteen inches by one and one quarter inches, 
likewise lying face down (slab B, plate v). Both sculptured slabs 
were broken. 

Between the two carved tablets were found the following objects: 

Two carved shell arm-bands, one entire, the other in frag- 
ments. 

Two table urns. 

One jadeite pendant. 

One small metate or paint mortar. 

One large cylindrical bead. 

A large number of beads of stone and shell in various shapes 
and sizes. 

A number of large shells. 

An obsidian core. 

Fragmentary human bones and teeth. 

There is good reason to suspect that at least partial cremation 
of the body took place at the time this burial was made. It is, 
however, pretty clear that cremation was not complete because 
teeth and some fragments of bone remain. It is significant that 
the teeth were found in an enclosed space between the legs of a 
small table urn, where it is hardly likely they would have fallen 
after the decay of the body. We may be allowed to imagine that 
there was an elaborate cremation ceremony, such as was customary 
among the Tarascans.! The carved slab B was put in the bottom 
of the grave and then the hot ashes and smoldering remains thrown 
in upon it. After other mortuary offerings had been packed in 
carefully, the carved slab A was placed face down over the burial. 
Th’'s was in turn covered by two plain slabs and then the shaft filled 
up. The clay walls that enclosed the burial on the sides showed, 
according to Mr Niven, signs of having been hardened by fire. 


The carved slabs were both broken into several pieces and the upper 


Ruiz, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 
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one, which would have been subjected to the greater heat, was 
damaged by the flaking away of part of the sculptured surface. 
Many of the shell pieces were very fragmentary. All of these 
details point towards cremation, yet the fact cannot be regarded as 
settled. 


DESCRIPTION OF OBJECTS 


Sculptured slab A (plate Iv), presents a complicated design 
consisting of five heads or faces curiously combined. The upper 
ind principal face is in front view and the other four are in profile. 


In the lower division of the slab there are two profile heads placed 


FG. 10. Restoration of the face at the top of Slab A. 


back to back and facing outwards. Above these and under the 
principal face there are two other profile heads, having the lower 
jaws fused together, and facing upwards. 

The central portion of the face at the top of the slab has been 
destroyed by the flaking away of the stone. A restoration of all 
the lost parts is attempted in figure 10. An examination of the 
photograph will show that there is little possibility of error, as all 


the parts are pretty closely indicated in the original. Still a com- 
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parison with the somewhat similar face on sculptured slab B (plate 
V) will increase the certainty. 

The hair is indicated by incised vertical lines drawn rather close 
together. It is cut horizontally across the forehead and in receding 
steps at the side of the face. The eyebrows are represented by an 
undulating line which is joined at its central point with a line ex- 
tending along the ridge of the nose to the upper lip. Only the 
lower portion of this line appears on the original and it must be 
confessed that the extension upwards as far as the junction of the 
eyebrows is somewhat uncertain. The eyeballs are sunken pits 
which contain remains of what seems to be a gum or pitch, possibly 
copal. Now comes the most remarkable detail of the face. Each 
eye-socket is almost entirely enclosed by a snake’s body which 
folds over it from the top. The two tails, symmetrically disposed, 
hang down between the eyes and outline the nose; the two heads 
shoot outward on tangents from the base of the eyes. The mouth 
of the grotesque face is open and both jaws have sharply pointed 
teeth, the upper six and the lower five. The two outer teeth in the 
upper jaw are much longer and more conspicuous than any of the 
others. They are set into sockets in the corners of the jaw and 
the points are turned outward as well as downward. At each side 
and at the bottom of the mouth are lines that probably represent 
hair. The chin of this front view face is let down into the open 
fused-together jaws of the upper pair of profile faces. At each 
side the ear-plug has been incorporated into the upturned nose of 
the profile face beneath. 

The four profile heads may be briefly described. The two lower 
ones have a wide open mouth in which appears a device resembling 
a figure 8 placed horizontally. The elongated nose is bent back- 
ward so as nearly to describe a circle. Triangular teeth project 
from the outer line of this upturned nose as well as from the top, 
back, and bottom of the mouth. The eye is diamond shaped with 
the center sunken and is ornamented by three lines which extend 
from the crown of the head to the top of the eye and then continue 
below the eye, finally making a right-angled turn backwards. The 
two upper profile faces are similar to these but are incomplete since 
they lack the lower jaw and the figure 8 device. 
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The carving of this slab, as well as that of the next to be de- 
scribed, shows no rounded nor modeled relief, but is flat, and 
sharply defined, as though the drawing had been made on the 
smooth stone and then the background slightly excavated on an 
even plane, to make the masses stand out more clearly. Certain 
minor details were added in more delicate incised lines. While 
slab A may be described as a simple rectangular tablet, this will 
not hold of slab B since its margin has been modified and trimmed 
down to follow certain outlines of the graven figures. 

The carving of the upper division of slab B (plate v), is similar 
in subject to the same part of slab A and shows a grotesque face 
rising out of the connected jaws of two profile heads that face up- 
wards. The lower division is quite different, however. This pre- 
sents a central blank panel bounded at top and bottom by a widened 
face in front view and framed in on either side by a vertical strip 
of geometric ornament. 

The mass of hair over the forehead of the principal face is un- 
symmetrically blocked out and has no vertical lines. What may 
be termed eyebrows are represented in a somewhat complicated 
manner. An upper portion, resembling an undulating ribbon, is 
quite similar to the eyebrows of the face on slab A. Below this 
ribbon, however, and in part paralleling it, are two bodies of snakes 
curiously but symmetrically disposed, one for each half of the face. 
The tails of the snakes hang down close together along the ridge 
of the nose, the ends curling into small hooks. The heads turn 
sharply inwards from directly over the round ear-plugs and seem 
to be striking at the large staring eyes of the grotesque face. Two 
ribbon-like bands outline the eyes and the nose of this complicated 
visage. The upper band ends in upward pointing hooks just op- 
posite the ear-plugs. It traverses the face horizontally, taking a 
loop around each eye, and crossing the nose below the two serpent 
tails. The lower band is directly beneath the upper one, and ends 
in similar hooks which turn downwards. The middle portion of 
this ribbon makes two arches over the short spirals that here indi- 
cate the nostrils. The mouth has teeth in the upper jaw only, but 


the long sharp fangs, set in sockets in the upper corners of the 
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mouth, are in evidence. At the sides of the mouth are groups of 
lines somewhat similar to those on slab A, but the space for the 
lines under the chin is merely blocked out and left blank. The 
last detail to be noted is a narrow strip that forms a long loop and 
passes across the chin from each side of the mouth. 

The two profile heads under the face that has just been described 
are much simplified. Each has a blunt upturned nose and a 
diamond-shaped eye. No teeth are shown. A series of figure 8’s 
follows and embellishes the simple outlines of these connected heads. 

A moulding, more noticeable than in slab A, divides the tablet 
into an upper and lower zone. The wide front-view faces at top 
and bottom of the blank panel in the lower division are evidently 
made by the juxtaposition, face to face, of two profile heads some- 
what similar to those in the upper division. These heads are, 
however, more complete than the others since each possesses a 
mouth with sharp teeth in the upper jaw. The strip of geometric 
ornament, that extends from top to bottom of the lower division of 
the tablet on the observer’s left, consists of a double guilloche 
that makes seven complete turns. The strip on the right contains 
a complex of a stepped fret, a progression of oblongs, and a sloping 
figure eight. The whole complex is reversed once upon the axis 
of this figure eight. 

Next in interest to the sculptured slabs is a pair of carved arm- 
bands each cut from the flaring end of a triton shell. Fortunately 
one of these has been preserved entire, while of the second enough 
fragments remain to show that the carvings in the two were similar, 
if not identical (see plate v1, a and b, for photograph and fig. 11, 
a and d, for drawings). The upper cross-section of the first or 
complete arm-band is shown in fig. 11, c, and the lower cross-section 
in b. The opening at the top is circular and has a diameter of three 
inches. The carving commences at the end of the tangent-like 
projection and continues around the outer circumference of the 
shell to the points marked by a V on the cross-sections. 

The design on the complete arm-band, reproduced from a rub- 
bing, is shown spread outin figure 11, a. It begins with a narrow, 


vertical panel contain ng three disks, one above the other, somewhat 
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flattened on the four sides and with concentric markings, and it 
ends with a wider panel in which is shown an eye having a curious 
hook-like appendage, that hangs down and curls forward. Between 
these terminal panels there are represented four monkeys in profile, 
each with his hand before his face, and his uplifted tail curling in a 


spiral behind his head. The monkeys look alternately in opposite 
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FIG cz. Objects made of shell; a, design on shell bracelet; b and c, lower and 
upper cross-sections of shell bracelet; d, fragment of second bracelet; e, details of 
shell buttons with hidden eye. 


directions, the two center ones being face to face. This symmetrical 


arrangement greatly increases the decorative effect. The posture 


Both knees 


are bent and the lower legs are in a horizontal position, but one 


is peculiar and may be intended to indicate running. 


knee is placed forward and the other backward so that the leg 


are widely separated. Each monkey wears a circular ear-plug and 
a simple neck-band. The fragment of the second arm-band (fig. 11, 
d) shows the three disks and the knee and arm of the first monkey 


figure. 
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The first and larger table urn (see plate vi, v, for photograph 
and fig. 12, a, for drawing) measures seven inches in length, two 
inches in width, and four inches in height. It is broken into two 
pieces. The material is a diorite that has a decidedly bluish tinge 
on the fracture. There are four short rectangular legs on the 
bottom and two oblong shallow basins on the top. The object 
has been called a table urn for want of a more specific name and 
knowledge of its use. It may have served to hold two kinds of 
paint or it may have been some sort of incense burner. The urn 
is decorated with two heads back to back. Each head may be 
said to fold around two corners of the urn. On the ends are seen 


the front view of mouth and nose and on the side the corresponding 


© ot 
6 
Fic. 12 Objects of stone: a, larger table urn; 5, flat mortar; c, stone bead. 


side view showing the right-angled back of the mouth, the upturned 
nose, and the diamond-shaped eye. The lower jaws of the heads 
are lacking and no teeth are shown in the upper ones. 

The second table urn (plate v1, “) was cut from a rectangular 
block of light volcanic stone of a dull yellow color. The measure- 
ments are as follows: height two and seven eighths inches; width, 
one and one half inches; length three and five eighth inches. The 
undercutting on this specimen is noteworthy, the legs are cut free 
from the block except for a thin horizontal shelf that binds them 
together near the bottom. The decoration is limited to a simple 
grooved moulding that runs around the edges of the upper and lower 


shelves. In the top of this little table are two square, sunken basins 
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similar to those in the first table urn. When found, the space 
between the upper and lower shelves was filled in with a fine brown 
substance in which was imbedded humen teeth; some of this sub- 
stance still remains in place. To an upper corner of this table urn 


adhered the jadeite ornament which will next be described. 


This small jadeite ornament, reproduced in figure 13, a, is in- 


Fic. 13. Amulets with grooves to indicate features: a, from Placeres del Oro; 


b and ¢, from Cerro Ceron, near Chilpanzingo (American Museum of Natura! History). 


teresting because it resembles in style the carvings on the orna- 
mented celts and amulets of central Guerrero. The piece is a 
simple oval with a flat back and a slightly domed front which has 


1 


been made into a crude face by seven straight grooves. Two 
vertical grooves at the side indicate the ears, four other grooves 
radiating from slightly above the center mark out the eyes, while a 
last horizontal groove shows the mouth. The stone is of a dark 
green color and without a flaw. There are perforations at top and 
bottom of the amulet. Two green stone pendants from Cerro 
Ceron, near Chilpanzinco, are reproduced in figure 13, b and c¢, 
for comparison. 

Another specimen of considerable interest is a flat, shallow 
mortar, probably used for grinding paints and medicinal herbs. 
The dimensions are as follows: total length nine and one-half inches; 
width five and one-quarter inches; height one and one-half inches; 
depth of the basin about one-quarter inch. The mater al is a 
bluish fine-grained andesite. The body of the mortar is an oblong 
with somewhat rounded corners, supported on four short legs. At 
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one end is a projection probably intended for a handle. This 
projection roughly represents an animal head with a slightly turned- 
up nose, as may be seen from the drawing (fig. 13, ). The mortar as 
a whole, may indeed, represent a turtle. The turtle is frequently 
and excellently shown in the art of western Mexico, particularly in 
metal work.! The turned-up nose, however, suggests a connection 
with the profile heads that have just been described. 

That the objects in the burial, in addition to the carved tablets, 
comprised a set of personal ornaments and toilet articles seems 
pretty clear. Beads of many kinds were found, some of which are 
shown in plate vi, c to ¢. One plain cylindrical bead of the usual 
bluish diorite measures five and five-eighths inches in length and 
one and five-eighths inches in diameter. The bore is five-eighths 
of aninch across. This head probably served as a breast ornament. 

Eight angular strips of shale perforated at each end for attach- 
ment were likewise discovered. These measure about three inches 
in length and half an inch in width. Rather obscure photographs 
of two of them are shown in plate v1, & and /, and a typical specimen 
is reproduced diagrammatically in figure 12, c. Close to the flat 
mortar, as the objects were placed in the grave, were found twelve 
bivalve shells about three inches in width and arranged in two rows.” 
These shells, which were in a crumb!ed state, contained about six 
hundred flat circular shell beads which are shown strung in plate v1, 
f. One of these large shells contained a number of very minute 
beads and some crumbling bones that seemed to be those of a 
child. In addition to the contents of these twelve shells there were 
discovered fourteen olivella beads with a perforation through the 
side (g and 7), four tubular shell beads three inches in length (c, e, s, 
and ¢), one curved shell bead (d), thirty-one more or less rectangular 
shell strips, three inches in length, with a hole bored in each end 
(kh and 7), one oval-shaped amulet and twenty-six square shell 
buttons with a hidden eye or perforation on the under side. Of 
the Jast item six specimens are shown in plate vi, m to r, and a 

1C,. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, 2 vols., New York, 1902, Il, p. 414. 


2Some of these minor details are taken from a short account of the find printed in 
the Mexican Herald, of October 16, 1910. 
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diagrammatic drawing presented in figure 11,e. These buttons are 
believed to be a new type in the primitive handicraft of Mexico. 

A large obsidian core from which knives were struck off was 
found at one side of the grave. Fragments of obsidian implements 
are said to be rather common on the ancient sites. Other pieces 
of unworked material consisted of two conch shells, one of which was 


nearly entire. They showed no signs of ornamentation or of use. 


HISTORICAL REFERENCES 

While very little is actually known concerning the pre-Spanish 
ethnography of central and northern Guerrero, the region was in all 
probability a debatable and ambiguous ground between the Zapote- 
can-Miztecan culture on the southeast, the Nahuan on the east and 
northeast, and the Tarascan on the north and northwest. The 
historians usually refer to this large area as the province of Zacatol- 
lan, but even the indefatigable Bancroft threw up his hands in 
disgust when he tried to gather facts concerning it. 

It is known that about 1497 the province of Zacatollan, named 
after the city of Zacatu'a at the mouth of the Balsas, was made 
tributary to Tezcuco through the reckless daring of Teuhchimaltsin.' 
This region furnished much of the copper? and gold* used in the 
arts by the people of the highlands and for some t me had excited 
the cupidity of the conquering Mexicans. According to Orozco,‘ 
Zacatollan comprised the territory between the course of the Rio 
Balsas and the shores of the Pacific and in addition extended along 
the niargin of the sea some distance toward the northwest. The 
Cuitlatecan language of the Nahuan stock was spoken over a large 
part of this area, particularly in the southeast, and is in fact still 
spoken in Ajuchitlan and Atoyac.® There are, however, names of 
a number of other languages which have entirely disappeared.‘ 

Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, Obras historicas, publicadas y anotadas por 
Alfredo Chavero, Mexico, 1892, Ul, pp. 279-281. 

2H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races, 5 vols, San Francisco, 1883, ll, p. 473. 

§ Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Histoire véridique de la conquéte de la Nouvelle-Espagne, 
Traduction par )D. Jourdainet, Paris, 1877, p. 285. 


‘M. Orozco y Berra, Historia antigua y de la Conquista de México, 4 vols., Mexico, 
1880, II, p. 175. 
Idem., Il, p. 176. 


®Idem., II, 
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Thus, it seems quite likely that the population was heterogeneous, 
and may have been made up of remnants of older civilizations 
crowded back into this mountainous and out-of-the-way corner of 
Mexico by the new nations that had invaded the plateau. 

3ut the valley of the Rio del Oro and adjacent portions of the 
valley of the Balsas in all probability did not actually form part of 
this little known province of Zacatollan. There are many Tarascan 
place names in this region. For instance, Zirandaro' 
means in Tarascan, ‘“‘the place of the books or manu- 
scripts.”” Coyuca,? more properly Cuiyucan, means 


‘the place of the eagles.’’ This town is represented in 


the Codex Mendoza by an oddly shaped head wearing 
a golden ear pendant (fig. 14). Such human head = F'%- 14-— 

glyphs often indicate a foreign tribe. Pungaravato* 
‘ hieroglyph for 
means ‘‘the hill of the feathers,” and the list might 


Coyuca. 
be continued. 

The tireless Orozco, after considering at length the various 
extravagant claims for the extent of the Tarascan domain, admits‘ 
that on the south it probably included some towns in the Mexican 
province of Zacatollan, the natural boundary of which was the Rio 
Balsas. Indeed, Zirandaro appears on all the lists of Tarascan 
towns given, and Coyuca receives prominent mention. 

Fortunately we are able to fix the southern limits of Tarascan 
speaking peoples during the Spanish epoch beyond doubt. In the 
two volumes of the Theatro Americana of Joseph Antonio del Villa- 
Sefor there is detailed information concerning the jurisdictions of 
the various divisions of the Catholic church throughout Mexico. 
This book bears the late date of 1746 but may well be based on 
church records of earlier date. 

Approaching the region under discussion from the south we are 


told that the town of Ajuchitlan’—already noted as a place where 
\. Pefiafiel, Nomenclatura geografica de Mexico, Mexico, 1897, p. 333. 
E. Ruiz, op. cit., p. 54, footnote, and A. Pefiafiel, op. cit., p. 69. 
E. Ruiz, op. cit., pp. 334 and 339, footnotes. 
‘Op. cit., I, p. 211. 
5A. J. Villa-Sefior, Theatro Americano, descripcion general de los reynos y provincias 


Vueva-Espatta y sus jurisdicciones, 2 vols., Mexico, 1746, 1, pp. 223-220. 
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the Cuitlatecan language survives—was the head of a jurisdiction 
operating under the Bishopric of Mexico City. While the northern 
limits of this jurisdiction are not precisely defined it is clearly stated 
that the town of Cuzamala belonged to the Bishopric of Michoacan 
and that the natives spoke Tarascan. Other towns of Tarascan 
Indians are named. It need hardly be pointed out that church 
administration and instruction would naturally divide on the fron- 
tiers of language. 

The town of Zirandaro!' at the mouth of the Rio del Oro, was 
the head of a jurisdiction operating under the Bishopric of Michoa- 
can. It is described as a ‘‘republic of Indians with a governor, and 
in it there are counted ninety families of the Tarascan tongue.”’ 
Four ranchos or haciendas conducted by Spaniards and half-breeds 
are mentioned as directly tributary. Other towns administered 
from Zirandaro, were Santiago and San Geronymo farther down 
stream, Guimeo, which seems to correspond with the modern town 
of San Augustin, together with Coyuca and Tlapehuala. Coyuca 
numbered ninety-five families of Indians and Tlapehuala sixty. 
These pueblos bounded the Cuitlatecan jurisdiction of Ajuchitlan 
which has already been discussed. Pungarabato, Huetamo, and 
other towns on the north side of the Balsas were likewise ad- 
ministered from purely Tarascan centers. The old state boundary 
of Michoacan probably marked pretty accurately the line of 
language contact. It is interesting to note that Zirandaro, although 
onthe south side of the Balsas, is still within this state and that 
Coyuca was likewise included until 1849. 

No historical evidence has been brought forth concerning the 
ancient sites in the valley of the Rio del Oro with the possible 
exception of the one at San Augustin. It seems pretty clear that 
these sites were deserted, perhaps centuries before the coming of the 
Spaniards. 

Coyuca, indeed, is frequently mentioned in Tarascan tradition, 
but this town, which still survives, may date from a much later 
time than the ruins in its vicinity. In the centuries ust before 
the coming of the Spaniards, Coyuca was apparently a city of great 


1 Villa-Sefior, op. cit., Il, pp. 92-93. 
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ceremonial and political importance. It may have inherited much 
of this importance from an earlier center of power and culture. 
In the anonymous Relacion which gives our only extended informa- 
tion on the pre-Cortesian history of the Tarascans, the great chiefs 
are frequently named as “‘the lords of Mechuacan and of Coyucan 
and of Pazcuaro.”” But the most interesting reference to Coyuca is 
as follows:! ‘Let it be added that Tariacuri divided Mechuacan into 
three lordly domains. Hirépan was ruler in Cuyacan which was the 
capital because Curiacaberi existed there in that stone which was 
said to be Curiacaberi himself.’’ Unfortunately little is known 
concerning the mythical history of Curiacaberi, the chief divinity 
of the Tarascans, or his representation in art. Brinton,” on slender 
evidence, calls him a god of light. To be able to connect this 
divinity with the scu!ptured slabs we have just described would be 
most exciting. But in all the range of Tarascan art nothing has 
yet been discovered that remotely resembles these curious sculptures. 
To identify out of hand the faces on these slabs with this great 
divinity, who is said to have dwelt within a few miles of the 
site where the slabs were discovered, would be an act of pure 
romanticism quite out of keeping with science of the twentieth 
century. 

Many interesting but uncertain details regarding this region are 
to be gathered from the book of Sefior Eduardo Ruiz entitled 
Michoacan, paisajes, tradiciones y legendas. Using as a basis the 
anonymous relation that has just been referred to, he set for himself 
the difficult task of ‘“‘seeking out the intention, reconstructing the 
idiom and adjusting the narrative to exact requirements.’’ He 
patched out the faulty narrative with fragmentary folk-tales still 
current in the back country. Partly upon the authority of a Sefior 
D. Trinidad Bustos of Huetamo he relates* that Hirépan, to whom 
Coyuca had been awarded when the Tarascan area was divided, set 
out from Uruapan to conquer the city of Tumbiscatio, whose ands 


Relacion de las ceremonias y ritos, poblacion y gobierno de los Indios de la provincia 
de Mechuacan etc., edited by F. Janer, Madrid, n.d., p. 292. 
2—D. G., Brinton, American Hero Myths, Philadelphia, 1882, p. 208. 


Op. cit., pp. 328-332. 
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lay between the Balsas and the provinces of Coalcoman and Colim. 
Having succeeded in this he crossed the Balsas and near the present 
town of Cuahuayutla met the inhabitants of the ancient city whose 
ruins are now known as the Casas Viejas or Casas Grandes. Con- 
tinuing towards Coyuca he crossed the Rio del Oro, in the stream 
bed of which his soldiers picked up nuggets of gold. He found the 
valley well populated and watched the sunset from a small temple 
in which was an ancient priest wearing a mask of stone. Hirépan 
finally arrived at Coyuca where he was appointed king. It is 
probable that Hirépan ruled Coyuca hardly more than a hundred 
years before the coming of Cortés and that this fantastic legend is 
merely a modern attempt to account for the ancient ruins. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue this matter further. The per- 
plexing and highly unsatisfactory historical material relating to the 
Tarascans, and their ethnography as well, has been fully treated 
by Dr Nicolas Leén.' Descriptions of antiquities also appear in 
Unknown Mexico by Carl Lumholtz and in the Anales del Museo 
Michoacan. It is to be hoped that a full account of the valuable 
researches of Bishop Plancarte will soon be published. 

There are few references to the antiquities of Guerrero. Ban- 
croft? refers to a statistical work by Sefior Celso Mufioz. A brief 
account of Mr Niven’s* explorations for the American Museum of 
Natural History is the only other reference that has come to light. 

But collections from Michoacan and from central Guerrero 
show few similarities to the material from Placeres del Oro, being 
in general much cruder. The likeness in carving between the jadeite 
armlet and the decorated celts and small stone figures from the 
ruins around Chilpanzinco has already been pointed out. At 
Cerro Ceron were found fragments of a carved shell arm-band 
comparable to the one already described. A good collection of 
potsherds from these three areas would quickly settle the question 


of likeness or unlikeness, but there is no such collection. 


1 Los Tarascos (appeared in parts in Boletin del Museo Nacional, segunda epocha, 
I, 1904, and in Anales del Museo Nacional, segunda epocha, I and 11, 1904 and 
2Op. cit., IV, pp. 423-424. ip 
3W. Niven, Omitlan, a Prehistoric City in Mexico, in Journal of the American 


Geographical Soc., XXIX, 1897, pp. 217-222. 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 

Let us now attempt a more analytical study of the two remark- 
able tablets. Considering the design on slab A as a whole it is 
conceivable that it was intended to represent an entire figure. The 
four subordinate faces might, in the course of artistic elaboration, 
have replaced the original arms and legs of the principal personage. 

Such replacement would be in accordance with the common 
process of substitution that prevails in all highly elaborated art 
whether barbaric or civilized. Indeed, the substitution of new and 
striking details for old and commonp!ace ones—even at the expense 
of the first meaning of the design—is one of the simplest and most 


natural ways by which imagination can reconstruct and revivify 


worn out subjects. The effort of creation is noticeably less in 


making a parody than an original work of art. For the parody 
preserves, in greater or lesser degree, the fundamental composition 
upon which much of the noteworthy individuality of the original 
depends. Especially in the art of drawing, details of a composition 
may be progressively replaced by other quite different details, 
realistic or geometric, until in the end only a trace of the original 
setting remains. The history of the design is then made clear 
only through a study of the homologous parts of a long series. 
While it is dangerous, in the absence of intermediate evidence, to 
state positively that the four supplementary heads on slab A have 
replaced the arms and legs of an earlier entire figure, still the possi- 
bility of such a change is made more striking by changes which 
clearly did take place and which will presently be described. But 
in slab B the design as a whole, is even farther removed from such 
a possible origin. 

It is now necessary to lay the ground for further elucidation by 
a rapid summary of ancient artistic results in Mexico and Central 
America and the conditions which created them. The art was, 
as everyone knows, strongly religious and the religion was, at heart, 
a complicated animal worship The serpent and the jaguar played 
the leading rdles but many other animals were cast for minor parts. 
These animals, conceived and represented as gods, passed through a 


line of change from the natural, through the grotesque, to an 
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approximation of the human form. Even when drawn with their 
natural bodies they commonly wore human ornaments such as 
nose- and ear-plugs. But while the outward characteristics of 
human forms were given in part to animals there was often a recip- 
rocal debasement of the really human with the curious result that 
it is often difficult to tell whether a face was intended to represent 
reptile , bird, wild beast, or human being. 

Much has been written concerning the undoubted importance 
of the serpent in the religion of this area. There is good reason 
to suspect that the serpent was even more potent in art than in 
religion. Many of the gods of the later Mexican pantheon were 
distinct enough in powers and attributes and seem to have success- 
fully cast off some earlier animal form only to be endowed afresh 
with ophidian features. Decorative art, even when applied to the 
meanest object, was filled with the suggestion of the serpent. This 
dominating character of the serpent in Central American art was 
probably due to its peculiar form of body which was able to furnish 
a richer theme, and one with more striking possibilities of artistic 
development, than could that of any other animal in compe- 
tition. 

A third point deserves a word or two; namely, the question of 
the relations existing between geometric and realistic art in this 
region It is a well known fact that geometric art reaches a high 
plane among many people of low culture. In most cases it has 
doubtless been developed by the limitations and suggestions of the 
common technical processes of basketry, weaving, etc. The uni- 
versality of geometric art is easily explained on esthetic grounds, 
for such art constitutes the simplest and most unmistakable expres- 
sions of order and harmony, without which no successful appeal can 
be made to the unintelligent sense of the beautiful. Many attempts 
have been made to prove that geometric motives arise from the 
decay of earlier realistic ones. The rich geometric art of Mexico 
and Central America has been attributed to the dissolution of the 
serpent in design. Such can hardly be the case. Geometric art, 
sure of its absolute power to please, is a very militant principle 


rather than a product of decay. It attracts the realistic or didactic 
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forms and throws them into ‘“‘conventionalized’’ forms which ap- 
peal, at once, to the understanding and to the esthetic sense. 

With this preamble let us proceed to the examination of the 
front view faces on the tablets. Although large circular eyes—an 
evident geometric modification—are found on many sculptured 
faces, in particular on the face of the Aztec rain-god, Tlaloc, yet 
plainly -marked eyebrows in conjunction with them occur rarely 
except on representations of the monkey. Figure 15, a, presentsin a 
more or less diagrammatic manner, the central portion of a typical 
monkey face on a figurine found in the Valley of Mexico. Note 
the arched eyebrows, the eyes of concentric rings, and the flaring 
nostrils with the horizontal nose-plug. Ear-plugs were also shown 
on the original but have been omitted in the drawing. 

Turning one’s attention to the central portion of the face on 
slab B (fig. 15, 6) it is evident that the above described assemblage 
of features has been modified as follows. Two serpent bodies have 
been interpolated between the eyes and the eyebrows. In the 
endeavor to adjust these intrusive bodies comfortably and char- 
acteristically to the limited space, the lines of the eyebrows have 
been considerably altered. Quite apart from this, the nose plug 
has divided into an upper and a lower strip and the upper strip has 
“captured” and made tributary the outer ring of the eye. The 
nostrils are represented by two short spirals but the rest of the nose 
is only vaguely suggested by a number of related angles and curves. 

The artificiality of the face that resulted from these changes is 
quite obvious Judged simply as a design it is an excellent example 
of an unstable composition with extravagant individuality. In the 
next face to be considered we will behold the successful attempt to 
reduce this complex to lower terms. 

The central portion of the face on slab A (fig. 15, c) shows that 
each intrusive serpent has slipped down from its former anomalous 
position and that the central part of its body has amalgamated 
with the outer ring of the eye. At the same time the serpent’s 
head and the adjacent part of its body have absorbed the upper 
strand of the more or less dissociated nose-plug, while the tail with 


one sweeping curve has outlined the side and base of the nose. The 
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Fic. 15.— The development of the front-view faces: a, central portion of a 


monkey face on figurine from Valley of Mexico; b, same features on slab B with intrusive 
serpents; ¢c, same features on slab A, showing the final adjustment of the intrusive 


serpents. 
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lower strip of the old nose-plug has either disappeared a together or 
else has joined with the upper lip and is to be identified with the 
inconspicuous ribbon that lies along the line of contact with the 
profile heads (see figure 10). It has already been pointed out that 
the circular ear plugs of this face have slipped quite out of the proper 
panel and have been incorporated in the upturned noses of the 
profile heads beneath. The vertical line that passes along the ridge 
of the nose from the eyebrow to the upper lip, and perhaps the 
eyebrow as well, may be ascribed to the survival of the background 
design plotted in the more complex face between the serpent bodies 
and the free curve of the eyebrow. It isa well known fact that under 
certain conditions the usually negative background may flash posi- 
tive and so greatly modify a design. 

Of course the sequence of design just given does not prove that 
the heads were intended to represent monkeys but it establishes 
the possibility. The most important single feature is the eyebrow, 
which would in the case of the monkey, be the very prominent 
supraorbital ridge. The careful line of demarcation of the hair 
across the forehead is frequent in ancient representations of the 
bonneted or Capuchin monkeys, and, in fact, follows nature pretty 
closely. The mouth does not at first appear to be simian. This 
is because of the contracted lips. These monkeys have well de- 
veloped canine teeth, with four small teeth between, exactly as 
is shown on slab A. The lines extending outwards and downwards 
from the sides and bottom of the mouth may represent the hair 
behind the cheeks and on the throat. Unnecessary as they may 
seem, lines around the mouth to represent hair occur frequently in 
drawings and on figurines that represent monkeys. The argument 
that the grotesque faces are monkey faces is strengthened by the 
fact that undeniable monkeys are shown on the carved arm-band 
from the same burial. 

It is possible that the figures were intended to represent some 
monkey god or totemic spirit and that the representation was 
artist cally infected by the serpent. As is well known, the monkey 
is not found on the highlands of Mexico although his name, ozomatli, 


was given to the eleventh day of the twenty-day calendar month of 
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the Aztecs. However, monkey faces and figures often occur in the 
codices, in pottery stamps and figurines, and in gold ornaments. 

If we judge the grotesque faces simply by the prominent canine 
teeth we may conclude that the jaguar or coyote was intended. 
The bristles about the mouth would strengthen this theory. Both 
animals are common enough in art all over Mexico and Central 
America. 

There is also a strong possibility that the faces were those of 
Tlaloc, the Aztec rain-god. Such faces usually show circular eyes 
and several long teeth in the upper jaw. Speaking of Tlaloc, Dr 
Seler says,! “‘The god . . . is also everywhere represented in a 
somewhat similar and very remarkable manner. His face, as is 
very well shown on a stone effigy in the Uhde collection, which is 
contained in the Royal Ethnological Museum, Berlin, is properly 
speaking entirely formed of the coils of two snakes, which being 
entwined spirally develop a kind of nose in the middle of the face, 
then with a circular convolution encompass the eye on both sides, 
while their heads at last meet together with the snouts so as to repre- 
sent the upper lip of the god and his long teeth projecting down- 
ward.”’ It seems likely that this elaborate face, which Dr Seler 
considers the point of departure for the simple faces of the god, was 
merely a richly elaborated specimen, itself based on the lower, 
demotic forms. The head he described resembles in type and tend- 
ency the horrible figure of Teoyamiqui with her twining serpents. 
Many such examples of reptilian enrichment occur in Mayan and 
Nahuan art, and are not absent even among the Tarascans.° 

The Tlaloc face most nearly resembling those on the slabs is 
one on a large terra cotta vase in the Museo Nacional (fig. 16, a) 
after Brasseur de Bourbourg. The nose-plug is clearly repre- 
sented and the face is more or less humanized. A simpler Tlaloc 
face is shown in figure 16, 6, and occurs on a stone sculpture from 
Huachinautla, in the western part of the state of Puebla, in the col- 
lection of Mr Juan E. Reyna. 


It has been stated that the grotesque face at the top of slabs 


E. Seler, Codex Vaticanus No. 3773, Berlin and London, 1902-1903, p. 107 


C. Lumholtz, op. cit., 11, p. 400. 
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A and B is seen rising out of the amalgamated jaws of two profile 
heads that look upwards. These heads (figure 17, a), if not considered 


entirely distinct, may be regarded, first, as representing a sort of 


Fic. 16. — Face of the Aztec rain god Tlaloc: a, on a vase in the Mus » Naciona 
Mexico City; b, stone sculpture in private collection of Mr Juan E. Reyna 
ornamental collar around the neck of the upper face, second, as 
being highly modified arms of an earlier entire figure, third, as form- 
ing a vessel or container from which the grotesque face has emerged 
and in which the rest of the body lies hidden. Comparative art 


would hardly support the first explanation, obvious as it may appear; 


Fic. 17. Relation of the fused-together heads to the earth-bow!l: a, detail of 
slab B; 6, the earth-bowl, after Gordon. 
the second has already been commented upon; the third will now 
be considered. 


This hollow, basin-like device made by the joining of two incom- 
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plete heads strongly resembles certain elaborated drawings of the 
so-called earth-bowl, frequently pictured in Nahuan codices (figure 
17, b). Arguing from complex towards simpler forms, Dr Gordon! 
refers the origin of this symbolic figure to the modified serpent’s 
head, explaining that the serpent passed by degenerate convention- 
alization into “abstract forms representing definite ideas, in no way 
associated in our minds with the serpent.” In the case of the 
earth-bowl the serpent element must surely be a later religious or 
artistic addition. The hollow land that holds lakes or seas, and 
the grave that encloses the dead were each directly and quite natur- 
ally represented by the graphic simile of a bowl. The sides of this 
bowl were fair field for any embellishment the artist chose to put 
there although it is possible that the presence of the serpent might 
have served some secondary religious purpose. 

When the profile heads are arranged in a series (figure 18) some 
interesting changes are to be noted. None of these heads contains 
all the features. The most complete profile head is a which makes 
half a front view face on slab B. The more simplified face 5 is also 
only a portion of a face that is folded around two corners; note the 
absence of the lower jaw. The incomplete face shown in c is one 
of the fused-together heads; note its similarity to @ in general out- 
lines. The figure 8 decoration around the border, as well is in the 
mouth of the next head, has been explained as a Nahuan astronom- 
ical symbol. Since native explanations are lacking such identifica- 
tion is pure guess work. Profile heads d, e, and f all show a peculiar 
dévice attached to the eye. Somewhat similar eye ornaments are 
found on carvings from the Calchaqui of Argentina and the mound- 
builders of the United States but, of course, no significance is 
to be given to this fact. The last head from the shell arm-band is 
the most incomplete of all. Only the eye with its appendage can 
be definitely made out. It seems probable, although by no means 
certain, that these profile heads were intended to represent the ever 
recurring serpent. 

The double-headed serpent, commonly represented in Central 

1G. B. Gordon, The serpent motive in the ancient art of Central America and 


Mexico, in Trans. of the Dept. of Archaeology, University of Pennsylvania, 1, pt. 3, 


1905, Pp. 10. 
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America and Mexico, may have been intended by the design on each 
side of the plain panel at the base of slab B. The vertical strips of 
geometric ornament may form the body, and half of each lower and 
upper front view face may form the heads. The decoration of one 
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Fic. 18 Series of profile faces: a, slab B, lower part; }, larger table urn; c, slab B 
upper part; d, slab A, lower part; e, slab A, upper part; f, shell bracelet. 
body would then be the guilloche which Dr Gordon derives from 
the serpent on no stronger grounds than that snakes in design were 
sometimes thrown into this primitive mode of order. The design 
on the other body would have geometric figures common from Peru 
to the Pueblos of the Southwest. 

To sum up: The multiplicity of possible connections between 
these sculptures and those of Central America and the Valley of 
Mexico seems to indicate pretty clearly that the ancient culture of 
Placeres del Oro was more closely related to the Nahua than to the 
Tarascans. But there is such a strong note of individuality that 
we are almost justified in naming these artifacts as masterpieces of 
a new culture area. Certainly, these interesting specimens should 
stimulate further exploration in this little known region. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsTorRY, 
New York City. 
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BULU KNOWLEDGE OF THE GORILLA AND 
CHIMPANZEE 
BY ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
”“T “HE following facts are from data gathered at my request by 


Mr Francis B. Guthrie, recently of Kolodorf, Kamerun 


province, German West Africa. Mr Guthrie says it is almost 
impossible for the white man in Kamerun, though in the center of 
the gorilla’s geographic range, to have intimate knowledge of that 
animal. He has known of only one white man who has killed a 
gorilla there in five years. 

The facts here presented were obtained from members of the 
3ulu tribe whom Mr Guthrie has known intimately for some 
years, and with whose language he is familiar. They were verified 
by other natives than the original informants; but Mr Guthrie calls 
attention to the Bulu’s credulity and his decided tendency to ex- 
aggerate. 

THE GORILLA 

The gorillas of Kamerun live in small companies, scarcely to 
be called families, except in the younger days of the band when 
only two, three, or four individuals are found together. A company 
seldom comprises more than twelve members, and is said never to 
exceed fifteen or sixteen. The smaller companies consist of one 
male with his one, two, or three wives, and some small children. A 
company of six or seven members would probably have two adult 
males. As the younger members grow up they take, or rather keep, 
their places in the company. When the old male becomes cross, 
or possibly, it may be, too infirm to travel with the company, he 
goes off by himself and spends the rest of his life without companion- 
ship. As to whether this isolation is from individual choice, or 
whether the females refuse to have more to do with the old male, or 
whether the young males band together and force his retirement, 


the natives do not agree. ‘But,’ says Mr Guthrie, “we know that 
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isolation of the old males prevails among the drills, chimpanzees, 
monkeys, wild hogs, and elephants in the African jungles.’ The 
natives have absolutely no knowledge of the genesis of new families 


or companies. 


The female bears only one child at a birth, and apparently pre- 


pares no special bed in anticipation. Until the child is strong 


enough to travel the mother carries it with her much of the time, 
clasping her arm around it. She picks the child up by one arm, 


often cradling it in her two arms as the human mother does her 


child. The natives note in this conduct one of the gorilla’s greatest 
likenesses to man. 

The gorilla seldom, if ever, sleeps two successive nights in the 
same place. In the virgin forest he commonly makes a “bed” on 
the ground. This consists of a few poles, usually dead wood laid 
side by side. Sometimes the bed is made in a low branch of a leafy 
tree. Apparently each gorilla sleeps by himself, and the beds are 
made some little distance apart. When, as is very common, the 
night is spent in old gardens, the tall reedsare broken down and 
the gorilla sleeps on a bed of leaves from two to four feet from 
the ground. The gorilla goes to bed late and rises early. 

The foraging is also done independently as a rule, although it is 
frequently claimed and more or less generally believed by the Bulu 
that the ‘“‘old man”’ sometimes has his food brought to him, as, for 
instance, when the gorillas are eating the fruit of a talltree. They 
find most of their food very early in the morning or late in the day. 
They also commonly feed on moonlight nights. No record is 
found that they store food. Their food consists of many kinds of 
forest fruits, from shrubs and trees, and also of such bananas, plan- 
tains and sugar cane as they can secure from the more or less 
deserted ‘‘old’’ gardens. These gardens are their common haunts. 
They stay for days, weeks, or even months in one section, and 
then suddenly change locality. They usually return at the next 
season; and thus are seasonal migrants. 

The gorilla usually walks upright as he travels and feeds on the 
ground, and he spends very little time in the trees—probably none, 


except for food or an occasional sleep. Gorillas are commonly 
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very timid and flee at man’s approach, but the Bulu natives fear 
them greatly, and with some reason, for when a large male attacks 
a man, that man must be strong and crafty to come out alive. 
However, only when a gorilla’s family is in danger from man, or 
when a male is wounded or savagely attacked, will the gorilla attack 
a native. At such times he shows much craftiness as well as great 
strength. Mr Guthrie relates: 

“In one instance a band of gorillas was attacked by two Bulu men. 
The old gorilla of the band first got his family out of danger, and then 
returned to the encounter. He made a considerable detour behind the 
hunters in the endeavor to ambush them. Fortunately they heard him 
breaking through the bushes and thus avoided a most unpleasant 
meeting.” 

Again Mr Guthrie says: 

‘‘One native who is well known to me, shot a gorilla and was attacked 
immediately by another, which, fortunately for him, was a very old 
female that had lost most of her teeth. The man was therefore able to 
kill her with his knife, but not until she had mauled and torn him ter- 
ribly. There is little doubt that had the attacking gorilla been a large 
able male, the man would have been killed.”’ 

The Bulu natives commonly believe that a wounded gorilla 
is rescued and carried away by its companions. And Mr Guthrie 
presents one “authentic instance’ as grounds for such belief. A 
Bulu once shot a gorilla, and, thinking it dead, cut off a foot to 
take back to his village. On returning the next morning with 
companions, the natives discovered that the body was gone, but 
they followed a trail leading away for fully a mile, where they 
found the gorilla dead. The trail was stained with blood, and 
the marks along the trail plainly showed that the gorilla had been 
carried. 

The native rates the gorilla as superior to most of the other 
forest animals of Kamerun, though he wins this distinction more 
because of his prowess as a fighter than because of his exceptional 
sagacity. However, he has a reputation for his usual ability to 
avoid traps, and his ability to free himself even from woven nets, 
when, very infrequently, he is caught in them. The chimpanzee is 


recognized as intellectually much superior to the gorilla. 


said to him, ‘Will you leave us? 
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FoLtK TALES OF THE GORILLA 


The following folk-tales show how closely akin the Bulu believes 


himself and the gorilla, though the relationship is not considered 
more close than it is common for hunter folk to consider exists 


between themselves and dozens of other species of animals. 


The Gorilla and the Man 


“And it happened thus:—God bore children, a gorilla and a man. 


Che man built himself a town and had much food, always; but the gorilla 


went to the forest and lived on ‘bison’ [a small red fruit!. After a time 
the bison was finished and the gorilla found nothing to eat. He said, 


‘I will go to my brother; he will give me food.’ His wives and children 


‘He said, ‘Come along, all of you.’ 


‘So they went and came to the path [man’s path], and there they 


found sugar cane growing in the gardens. So the children and the 


wives stopped there to eat the cane. The husband went on unmindful. 


He came te 


the town and sat down in the “ palaver house."’ 
Then he said to the man, ‘Oh, my brother, I was about to perish 


of hunger, therefore I came to you. You will give me food?’ 


“So the man told his children to go and break [gather] some sugar 


cane. The children went, but found that the gorillas were eating the 
cane. They therefore returned to the village and told the man that 
gorillas were eating and breaking down the cane. The man told them to 
call others, and go drive the gorillas away. So they went. 


“The gorilla [in the palaver house] said to himself. ‘Why, they have 
gone to kill mine.’ So he told the man he must go for a walk, and making 


ad 


etour ke arrived at the garden. The man-children arrived, and the 
old gorilla shouted and scolded and drove them all away, and they ran 
back to the village. The gorilla went back and resumed his place in 
the palaver house. The children came running up, and the old man 
called out, ‘What's all this??) They answered, ‘A terrible old gorilla 
came out madly at us and drove us away; yes, and his face looked exactly 
like the face of that one over there in the corner!’ The man said, 
‘Call a great many people and go back and drive them out.’ 

“They did so. The gorilla made another excuse and making a 
detour reached the garden. The man-children arrived. Then the old 
gorilla shouted at them, caught and bit some of them, and drove them 


all away. Then he went back to his seat in the palaver house. 
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“Soon the crowd of women and children came in [to the palaver 
house], and the man said, ‘What happened?’ 

‘We went out there again,’ they said, ‘but one old gorilla attacked 
is and caught and bit some of us and drove us all away; and that old 
rilla had a face just like the face of your guest over in the corner!’ 
Then he [the man] took his gun and went out to the garden. Che 


Id gorilla went out by the same detour as before and came again to 


he garden. The man came. He saw the gorilla. He said, ‘I can not 
endure that you harm my children.’ So he shot the gorilla, and the gorilla 
died 
The Child and the Gorill 
‘It happened thus:—A woman bore a child. She had no one wit] 


ym to leave the child, so she went to the gardens taking the child with 

her. When the child fell asleep she laid it on the ground and went on 

ving weeds. After a time a gorilla came along and picked the 
child. 

‘The woman turned and seeing him, inquired, ‘What are vou doing 
vith my child?’ 

“The gorilla replied, ‘Do not fear; the thing that will kill the child 

not come from the forest but from the town.’ 

She asked, ‘Why?’ 

He replied, ‘Because of you and me. I will not do it harm.’ 

‘So the woman continued to hoe the garden, but she looked often 
at the child. When she had finished hoeing, she said, ‘Now I must go 
to town.’ 

“The gorilla replied, ‘Come and take your child.’ And he went into 
the forest. 

“The woman went to town. And this thing happened many times. 

‘Finally the woman told her husband. He said, ‘And will the 
gorilla take the child of man?’ 


‘So he asked the woman where the gorilla stayed, and she replied 


that he stayed beside the large stump of a tree. 
“In the morning the husband took a spear and placed himself near 


the large stump. The woman went to hoe weeds. The gorilla again 


came from the forest, took up the child, and went to his usual place 


the stump. And he [the man] threw his spear and the spear hit the 
hild and the child died. 

‘Then the gorilla went to the forest, but first stopped in the garden 
ind said to the woman, ‘I told you that the thing which would kill the 
child would come from the town; I am going now.’ 


“Thus did the gorilla do.” 
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THE CHIMPANZEE 

The Bulu tribe gives the chimpanzee credit for being the wisest 
of all animals. Many and strange are the Bulu stories of the 
cunning of this “‘man-like creature.”’ 

The chimpanzee of Kamerun lives in companies or bands, as 
does the gorilla, and, like the gorilla, he spends much of his time 
on the ground; but, unlike the gorilla, he spends his nights in the 
trees of his forest habitat. Just as the day is closing each chim- 
panzee makes for himself a leafy bed or nest, not unlike the large 
nest of a squirrel as seen in the early autumn on the leafy branches 
of our forest trees. At the first streak of a new day the nest is 
left, not to be occupied again, it is believed. The old males even- 
tually become solitary, though the young on maturing are believed 
to remain in the kinship group. 

The female gives birth to only one offspring at a time, and the 
child is picked up and carried cradled in its mother’s arms against 
her body ‘‘just as we [the Bulu people] handle our babies.’’ The 
chimpanzee child also cries and acts altogether like a spoiled human 
child when it can not have itsown way. ‘These facts do more than 
all else to convince the Bulu that the chimpanzee is nearly half 
human. In fact some say that he seems to them more man than 
animal,’ says Mr Guthrie. 

The immense forests furnish an abundance of varied food, so 
the chimpanzee usually experiences little trouble in satisfying its 
hunger. Somet'mes he visits man’s gardens for a change of diet, 
though less frequently than does the gorilla. Then he commonly 
seeks sugar cane which he eats with evident relish, and he also 
breaks it down with prodigal abandon. He sometimes takes a few 
bananas, and, less frequently, he takes plantain. 

‘Frequently he attempts to profit by the example of the garden’s 
rightful owner,”’ the Bulu says. At such times he breaks off many 
stalks of the cane, and then tears from its place of growth a woody 
vine and with it attempts to bind up the bundle of cane. ‘‘Com- 
monly the twist he gives [binding the vine] fails to make a proper 
knot, or else he makes the mistake of tying the bund e of loose 


stalks up with a stalk still standing or with a sapling, and then it 
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can not be carried away. So he finally leaves with only one or two 
stalks which he chews and sucks as he leaves the garden.” 

The chimpanzee frequently gathers dead sticks and lays them 
together as though he would make a camp fire. As the natives 
say, ‘He makes up a camp fire, all except the fire.’’ These piles 
of sticks are frequently seen in the forest. 

These apes seem to have a real pleasure in color because “the 
chimpanzee sometimes takes the bright red or purple stem of a 
vine and wraps it about his wrist, and wears it like a bracelet.” 

If wounded while on the ground, a chimpanzee will often try 
to escape on the ground; but if wounded in a tree, he tries to 
escape through the branches of the trees. As he flees, if on the 
ground, “‘he gathers leaves or grass and plugs up any wounds he 
can get at. This is apparently to stop the flowof blood. Whether 
he selects any special kind of plant for this use, I have been unable 
to learn,’ says Mr Guthrie. 

At play the chimpanzee is very imitative in a wild state, as 
well as in captivity. The so (Cephalopus castaneus), a small red 
antelope, has the habit of sleeping very soundly in the daytime, and 
one sometimes comes right up to it, in its sleep, before it dashes off. 
The belief is common among the Bulu that the chimpanzees catch 
these sleeping small antelopes and carry them up into the trees to 
play with. Mr Guthrie says, ‘One man only have I found willing 
to say he had seen such a case, and in that instance he said the so 
was shot while in the possession of a chimpanzee.” 

By day and night the chimpanzee seems always to have some- 
thing to say, and one even when alone frequently makes noise 
enough for half a dozen animals. 

“Sometimes when hunted the chimpanzee exhibits strange, 
almost human, emotions. When, for instance, he is found in a 
tree which by reason of its isolated position offers no chance of 
getting away except by coming down where the hunter is, the 
animal almost wrings his hands at the hunter and waves his arms 
about in an apparent appeal to the hunter’s fraternity or humanity, 
not to shoot him. Sometimes this attitude is very pathetic, and I 


have heard black men say they doubt whether they could shoot a 
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chimpanzee because the animal appears so very human. Some, in 
fact, do refuse to eat the flesh of the chimpanzee because of this 
same reason. This means much more than those unacquainted 
with the Bulu people can readily realize, because the Bulu eats all 
flesh obtainable, from caterpillars to elephant hide. 

The Bulu has many folk tales of the chimpanzee as well as of 
all his animal acquaintances. One version of a creation tale is 
here presented. Its variants are wide spread among other tribes 
of the Bantu people. The story is of the five most intelligent 


animals the Bulu knows, including, of course, the chimpanzee. 


The Story of Creation 

“God bore children named as follows: gorilla, chimpanzee, elephant, 
dwarf, and man. Then he decided to send them out, each by himself, 
to settle where they chose. They were given fire, seed, tools, etc. So 
they went out. 

“The gorilla went first, and as he passed along he saw some ‘bison,’ so 
he turned aside to eat. When he returned the fire he had put down was 
dead, so he went back into the ‘bush.’ 

“Then the chimpanzee started out. After going a little way he 
also became hungry and seeing fruit in a tall tree climbed up after it, 
first leaving his fire carefully at the tree’s base. After eating his fill, 
he returned only to find the fire quite dead. So he too returned to life 
in the forest. 

“The elephant went next, and like the others turned aside to satisfy 
his appetite, and his fire died out. 

“Following him went the dwarf, who went out much farther and 
finally cleared away some of the underbrush and planted his seed and 
also built himself a small hut. He did not cut down the large trees, 
but he kept his fire going and he learned the ways of the forest. 

“Then at last man started out and traveled very farindeed. Finally, 
choosing a location very carefully, he built himself a large good house, 
cleared a place for a large garden, even cutting down the tall trees. 


Then he burned the space and planted the garden; after long waiting the 


harvest came. 

“‘ After a time, God started out to see how his children were getting 
j on. Thus he found that the gorilla, chimpanzee, and elephant were 


living in the forest from the fruit of the forest, even as they had chosen. 
‘So,’ said God, ‘you can never again bear [stand before] man, but must 


ever flee from him.’ 
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“Then God went on and found the dwarf under the 


forest. ‘So,’ said God, ‘you will always live thus, in the forest, but no 


place will be your fixed abode.’ 


trees in 


‘Then God came to man and found him living in a good house 


in possession of and enjoying the fruits of his large gardens. 


man that his estate and possession would also remain as 


ci anged.”’ 
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A PETROGLYPH FROM EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


\ ASSACHUSETTS petroglyphs seem to be of rare occurrence. 
| | In Mallory’s work on pictographs (Ann. Rep. Bureau Am. 

Eth., vol. x, 1893) but three are mentioned, one being, 
of course, the Dighton rock. The other two, given in Rafn’s 
Antiquités Américaines, are in Rutland, Worcester county, and in 
Swansea, Bristol county, the latter about ten miles from the rock 
of Dighton. It thus seems of value to describe a stone, covered 
with inscriptions, recently obtained by the author, and now in his 
pt yssession. 

This stone is a small, oblong boulder of trap, its longest dimen- 
sion being about ten inches, and its weight slightly under thirty 
pounds. Its surface has weathered to a rusty red color. Its loca- 
tion, when first found, was in West Wrentham, in the edge of 
Norfolk county, at a rough and picturesque spot known as “ Joe’s 
Rock,”’ popularly associated with stories of the Indians, and still 
remembered as the home of the last local native, called “Joe.” 
The stone was found about sixty years ago by a Mr Simeon Stedman, 
who noticed the markings on its surface, and who was sufficiently 
interested in it to carry it to his house in Cumberland, R. I., about 
two miles from Joe’s Rock. There it remained for thirty years or 
so, when it was used to mend a back door-step, and was unfor- 
tunately set in such a way that one surface was constantly exposed 
to wear. It stayed in this position for thirty years more, during 
which time the exposed surface was worn nearly smooth, although 
it still shows a long zigzag line and two round pits, presumably 
the deeper parts of an inscription now lost. The remainder of the 
stone was well protected, however, in part by the earth in which it 
was imbedded, and in part by its position, and when removed from 
the place, and washed, presented the appearance shown in the 
photographs here given (pl. vi). 
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Counting the worn surface the inscription runs around the 
entire stone, leaving uninscribed only the two rougher ends, which 
are opposite each other, and were obviously the sides which received 
the least amount of polish from the glacial action. In order to 
transcribe this inscription to a flat surface, at the same time keeping 
the proportions as perfect as possible, several rubbings were made 
on thin paper, and the grooves and other depressions then carefully 
traced and enforced. From these, pieced together, a tracing was 
made in the form of a continuous inscription, as shown in figure 19. 


Fic. 19.—Tracing of figures inscribed on the boulder shown in plate vir ex- 
led at full length. (By Professor W. H. Holmes.) 


This work was kindly undertaken by Professor William H. Holmes 
of the United States National Museum. This inscription disap- 
points one a little at first by the absence of the more usual human 
and animal figures, but in this and other respects bears a striking 
general resemblance to certain well-known petroglyphs, especially 
the one on Bald Friar Rock, Maryland (Mallory, op. cit., p. 84, fig. 
45). It is also not unlike certain parts of the Dighton inscription. 
The use of small boulders, instead of cliff faces and other large rocks, 
is not unknown, and several instances of it are cited by Mallory, 


some of them within the former bounds of Algonkin people (Op. cit., 
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p. 105, fig. 72, at McCall’s Ferry, Penn.). It happens, also, that 
Mallory has seen and pointed out a general similarity between these 
very cases cited, including the Dighton rock, in respect to the form 
of inscription, and to the same class the present case may be added. 
The fact that its place of discovery was but thirty miles from the 
Dighton rock, and at about the same distance from Swansea, is of 
interest in this connection. 

In our present state of knowledge concerning petroglyphs in 
general any suggestion of the purpose for which this inscription 
was made would be purely speculative, yet its small size, and the 
ease with which it could be transported, even to a considerable 
distance, would suggest for it some ritualistic use, even as the same 
peculiarity would render improbable its use as a tribal boundary, 
or as a memorial of a great local event. The large amount of 
labor involved in executing the carving by the aid of primitive tools 
would practically exclude the purpose of a simple message left by 
one party for one that was to follow. Finally the inevitable ques- 
tion of authenticity presents itself, in considering which the cir- 
cumstances attending the find, and the author’s personal knowledge 
of the people involved, excludes every possibility of conscious fraud 
within the present generation. Neither is fraud to be expected 
sixty years ago, in a community of New England farmers, whose 
interest in such things amounted at best to a slight curiosity. The 
intrinsic evidence shown by the stone itself must be left to the 
experts, and can, perhaps, be satisfactorily studied from the illustra- 
tions accompanying this paper. 


SMITH COLLEGE, 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 


MENOMINEE 


TALES 
By TRUMAN MICHELSON 


“HE following three tales were collected during a brief stay 
with the Menominee last autumn. They were obtained only 
incidentally to the determination of the relations of the diver- 

gent types of Algonquian languages. I have to thank most heartily 

Judge Peroute, a priest of the Grand Medicine Society, and John 

Satterlee, a half-breed who was the official interpreter at Keshena, 


for their services as informant and interpreter respectively. 


THE STORY OF THE CULTURE-HERO 
God* came with the great servantsin heaven.* They consulted 
together, and agreed to put anisland down here. ‘Let it be done 
through you”’ the servants said. He created this earth. ‘“‘Now 
I have made it in accordance with your consent. What will you 
now do?” They consulted again. They said to each other: “‘Who 
is going to walk on theearth?’’ When he spoke to the servants he 
said: “I am going to make two women; one will be the mother of 
the other.’”” Then God placed two women on the earth. He 
breathed into them, and they became alive. Then they two began 
to know each other. The mother knew right away that she was 
the mother of the other and told her so. ‘‘ Now we are both put here 
by the great Creator”’’ the mother said to her daughter. This was 
early in spring. ‘‘We must have a shelter.”” When they were in a 
shelter it was summer. 
They both got hungry. ‘‘We must go over there for something 
Published by permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
? This is the most sacred myth of the Menominee; and it is the one on which the 
Mité’wit traditionally rests It was too long for me to take down at one sitting and 
so it will be found that certain parts overlap each other slightly. On the Mita’wit 
see Hoffman's essay on the Menominee, rath Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., p. 66 ff. 
Matcihawatak. 
‘The word used here (Manasandhawaldkak, ‘Servants of the Greater Creator’) 
is not menial in sense. The greatest of these “‘servants”’ is Big-E< 
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which I know is provided for us.’”’ These were Indian potatoes. 
They dug potatoes all day long. 

It came to pass in the middle of summer that God spoke to his 
servants saying ‘““What shall we do? We have placed two women 
down there.”” After they had consulted the Creator said: ‘We 
will cause it to pass that the daughter shall conceive. She must 
have offspring.”’ ‘“‘How will that be done?” the servants said. 
The Creator said: “‘We will throw life into her womb from here 
so there shall be offspring.” Then the Creator said to the servants: 
‘I shall send some one from here into her body who shall be born 
by her. He shall watch over this island, this earth, and be guardian 
of it; he shall walk around it; he shall make laws for the two 
women.” 

While digging potatoes she perceived that she was pregnant; 
she heard a roaring noise attended with wind. It encircled both 
women. It flew around the daughter’s dress so that it flew up like 
an umbrella. The Creator put into her a living being. The 
daughter then perceived that something was the matter with her 
womb. She knew a human being wasin her. ‘What is it mother? 
I believe I feel as if somebody, some life, were in me.’’ A short time 
afterwards at their own lodge, at night, a little baby boy was born 
to the daughter. The old woman attended as nurse. She grasped 
the little boy and said as she grasped him: ‘This is my little grand- 
child who has been given to me. This is litthke Manapusd’sa.” 


The old lady was pleased when she grasped the little boy, and named 


him right away.' The old lady put him away. The mother felt 
still another being in her person. The second birth was a buffalo. 
The old woman drew it out. Then came a moose, an elk, and all 


other animals. The old woman took them one by one outside; they 
walked away. All the animals that are now known were born. 
Then the daughter died. Then the old woman said: “It has been 


well done, it is good what has been given us by the Creator.”” The 


grandmother then cried. Then she said: ‘“‘The great Creator has 
\t this point a handful of toba was thrown on the fire. This is customary 
when mentioning the culture-her name or telling his adventure Mand pusd'sa 


tive of Madndpu 
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given us enough anyhow. I shall be content with litthke Mana- 
puso’sa.”’ 

The grandmother perceived that two or three days after the 
mother died littlhe Manapusd’sa got up, walked, and talked. Then 
little Manapus0’sa said to his grandmother: ‘‘ Do not be sad because 
my mother has died and left us. I will afterwards look for her.” 

In a few days he grew to be quite a boy; in a month’s time he 
was a big young man. He began to wander off; he had already 
made a bow and arrow. He would start in the morning; he would 
walk all over the earth and come back at night. He did so a few 
times. He said to his grandmother: ‘‘We should not be lonely. 
There are plenty of my little brothers existing in the wilderness. 
I found them. We should be happy.’ He meant the animals. 
He had told them to remain where they were. He had told his little 
brothers what they should eat. He had told them that Mana- 
puso’sA was their elder brother; that he would give them advice 
and instructions. 

Manapuso’sa used to go out in the morning and return at night. 
His grandmother asked him where he went. He said: “‘ You have 
asked me and I shall tell you. I have to circle this island every day 
to take care of it. There are some evil beings. These are the great 
serpents. I quarrel with them to keep them afraid; I keep them 
off this island; I am put over this island to protect it.”” He went 
out and when he returned she asked why he went out. He told 
her the same thing. Meanwhile the old grandmother thought this 
over: At night she thought: “I wonder what it may be; why does 
little Manapusd’sa go out to protect this island from harmful 
‘ monsters?” Then she said to herself: “This must be true. This 
little Manapus6’sA must have power; it may have been given to 
him by the greater power above to control this island. And I do 
believe this because little Manapus6’sa was the first to be born here 
on earth, to be the leader and guardian of all things existing on this 
island. And he must be powerful; I shall have to respect and 
reverence him.’’ Then the old grandmother knew it. So she said 
to her grandson: ‘‘My grandson, I do know that you are true and 


great, that you have power over this earth, this isiand; that you are 
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the leader and guardian; and that everything is left with you. 
As you have that power you will do just as you please. You may 
go where you want to, and never mind me. I am an old woman. 
I shall be about by myself and away from you. Any time you want 
me, you shall simply say ‘grandmother where are you?’ When you 
day ‘Grandmother, come here’ I shall suddenly appear to you each 
time.’’ ‘‘Yes, my grandmother, I shall do what you tell me; of 
course I am to see you only when I want to see you. Then I 
shall go about the whole earth,visit my little brothers, and see them.” 

So he did for a few times. Every time he called them his 
younger brothers. While he was travelling, all at once he thought 
to himself, ‘“‘It is not good for me to be alone. I am rather lone- 
some. If I had a true brother of my kind, I would be enjoying 
myself with him, talking to him occasionally.”” He sat down and 
started to think. ‘I wonder whom I could find to be a brother to 
me among all my younger brothers.’’ He considered which of 
them could be his brother. He carefully thought of them all. 
He concluded that if he could find a little brother it would be a 
great happiness for him. He finally thought of the wolves. He 
saw they were powerful. He thought: “If I could get one of them 
to be a little brother to me, perhaps things would be better for 
me.’ He thought the wolf would hunt for him. ‘‘I shall have to 
become friends with them”’ he thought. He started off wishing to 
see the wolves. While on his way he met a group of wolves. He 
looked at them and stopped. The wolves approached Manapus in 
single file. He saw the one coming in the rear was the largest. That 
was the father. He was carrying a pack with blankets; the young 
wolves were ahead about to hunt. ‘Well, my brother wolf, I have 
this to say to you. I am lonely; you are my brother. May I go 
with you and live with you and be in company with you? I desire 
to follow our sons. If I went along may be I could get a better 
living from what our sons kill.” Then the wolf consented. They 
went together. When night came they camped. The old wolf 
said to Manapus: “Here is where we will camp.”’ The first came 
and vomited up his kill. So the second, third, and fourth came and 


vomited before Manapus. He did not like it. They prepared to 
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camp. They broke boughs of trees and rested over night. In the 
morning the old wolf said to Manapus: “‘It won’t do for you to 
keep with us. You might not like it. Our sons are always chasing 
the deer. They are always moving. I don’t see how you can keep 
up with us.’” Manapus listened. The old wolf said: “I will 
change it. You can live with one of our sons. You better 
stay so that you won’t be walking always. I give you this one,” 
pointing to a white wolf. He was the smartest of all. ‘“‘He is 
the fastest of all oursons. I give him to you. Heshall take care 
ol you.” 

That left the white wolf and Manapus. The white wolf became 
a brother to Manapus. When Manapus saw the white wolf he 
said to him: “Youand I will stay here. You will be my little bro- 
ther. It won’t do for you to be as you are; you shall be changed 
to something like me.’”’ When he said that, they went to bed. 
When they were going to bed, Manapus treated him in such a way 
as to have him changed. In the morning they woke up. The 
wolf found himself changed into a human being like Manapus 
himself. Then Manapus said: “It is all very proper that you have 
a form like me; and you will be my younger brother for all time. 
I will be happy with you from now on to all time. When I was 
alone I was very lonesome. Now we will be always together. We 
will be happy. You and I will always stay here. You will always 
do the hunting for me”’ said Maniapus to his little brother, “you 
will be active as you were in the other form.”’ And so he was. In 
a very little while every day he fetched a deer home to his brother. 
Then Manapus said: ‘Your name from now on will be ‘Little- 
brother-to-Manapus.’’”! 

He kept on hunting till everything froze. They slept that night. 
In the morning Manapus said to his little brother: “ Everything 
isfrozenover. There are no gods. There is no one more powerful 
than you and I. You didn’t know it; so I told you. You and | 
are gods. We alone exist on this earth.’’ In the evening, as he 
said that, the gods underneath? heard him. They came together. 

Onaxpaté. 


Monster snakes”’ is a stricter rendering. These are located in tiers. Those on 


fourth and lowest tier are the most powerful. 
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‘““We have heard MAaniipus say he and his little brother are powerful 
and are as gods on top of the earth. And we know they said it to 
each other. He has said it and we heard it. Let us underneath 
gods try to take away Mianiapus’ brother as a joke.”” The next 
night they took council and said: “‘ Let us now try to get Manapus’s 
younger brother away, and keep him four days to see if Manapus 
will know it, and to tease him; although Manapus has said he and 
his little brother are powerful on the top of the earth. And he 
knows everything.”’ Night came; while Manapus slept he saw and 
heard what the underneath gods said about himself and his little 
brother. They both knew it during the night. The next morning 
Manapus said to his little brother, warning him: ‘‘ The underneath 
gods are going to try to catch you while out hunting.’’ The little 
brother said: ‘‘ Yes, I know that too. I saw that last night.”’ 

‘You and I are the only gods here’? Manapus said to his little 
brother, ‘‘ there are, of course, underneath gods; they do not know.” 
The gods on the first layer, when they heard this, told the gods below 
them. The ones below were white; these were the greater. They 
all counselled together. ‘‘When we have counselled together and 
consented, we shall arrange it that the little brother of Manapus 
shall be taken away.’’ The lower gods said: ‘“‘We have water on 
the surface of the earth.’’ Of course they had water, but it was 
frozen. ‘‘When he walks on the ice, we will pull him through.” 
It was arranged by the chief gods who were white. They appointed 
White Deer. They told him that he was summoned by all the 
gods; that he should exhibit himself on the earth and run where 
Man4apus’s little brother would see him; that he should entice the 
little brother across the lake late in the evening so that he would 
walk on the ice; and so they might entrap him. 

White Deer did as he was told. He lay close to where Manapus’ 
little brother was camping; so early in the morning the deer started 
away making a track. When Manapus’ little brother got up he 
saw the track and went straight after it. Méanapus’ little brother 
chased the deer all day long, all over this earth, thisisland. He had 
been told by his elder brother that he must return always from 


hunting before sun-down. While hunting he thought: ‘‘ My brother 
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told me not to let darkness overtake me while hunting.’”” He 
stopped to look at the sun. The sun was nearly down. He was 
frightened. He quit the chase. He couldn’t catch him. He 
thought: “‘I will go home now as my brother said.”” He looked 
towards where his home was. He undertook to go straight across 
to it. Hestarted onarun; he came toan ocean. It wasice. He 
wondered. He could plainly see his brother lived on the other 
side of the ocean. Of course he had been forbidden at any time 
to cross water. When he came there, he said: “‘I will run straight 
across this, taking my chances. Of course my brother has told 
me not te; I will reach home before night. If anything happens 
to me, I will cry out so that my elder brother across the ice will run 
and assist me.”’ He thought he could run across safely. When he 
reached the middle of the ocean running on the ice, a roaring noise 
began underneath the ice. The ice all broke up. He was in the 
center of it. The water heaved up as if boiling, and he jumped 
from cake to cake till he got pretty close to the shore. Then he 
saw he could jump no farther. He called to his older brother: 
‘“‘Manapus, I am in danger.’”’ While the older brother was lying 
down at home, he heard his little brother calling him. He heard 
it plainly. He jumped up and ran towards the ocean to assist 
his little brother. Then the great monsters underneath when 
Manapus started to help his little brother saw he would be inter- 
rupted by the chirping of large birds. The birds interrupted him. 
He stopped to listen. Then he started on again. When he got 
to the shore, his little brother had gone down. He was too late. 
Then Manapus walked up and down the bank of the great lake 
listening for him. All was still. He knew his little brother had 
cried out at the shore. He wondered and looked, walking up and 
down the shore. He examined the lakeand ice. There was no dif- 
ference at all. Of course the underneath gods had made it nice 
again, so that he could see no mark. He started back home. 
When he got home he lay down. He said: “‘Why, I am quite sure it 
was my little brother that called me to assist him down at the lake.”’ 
Then the sun set just as he said those words to himself. He thought: 


“Perhaps later in the evening he may return to me.” He lay 
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down. While he was lying down, he said: “‘ Well during the whole 
night I shall think it over. I will search for him in my sleep. I 
will follow his footsteps to the place which he reached last. I will 
find him that way.’”’ And so he looked for him in his sleep. He 
followed his track, and he came to the great body of water that was 
frozen. He saw the tracks end in that lake. Hewokeupthen. It 
was morning. Then he found out that his brother was killed. He 
was very sure of it. His brother had been taken away from him. 
He had made up his mind: “I shall go around all over the world 
looking for my brother, enquiring from the monster gods that dwell 
along the famous shore of the ocean where the great rocks project 
down to the water, where those spirits dwell, shall ask each and 
every one of them to tell me if they know anything of his where- 
abouts.” 

When he got down to the shore, Manapus knew every god that 
dwelt beneath near the rocky shores. He entered the first god’s 
habitation. “Do you know anything of my little brother? | 
know that he has been taken away by the gods that live under the 
water.”” The other answered: “I have not seen him. I do not 
know him.”” Manapus continued the whole day asking the gods 
that live beneath in lonely places, in rocky places; and he did not 
find out his brother’s whereabouts. He returned home at night. 
While returning home, when he was nearly there, he thought of his 
brother and was sad. He wondered how his brother came to be 
lost. He became worse in heart, being sad. Then he neared the 
the place where he first looked for him. When he saw that place 
it made him grieve, and such feelings came to his heart that he shed 
tears, thinking the whole matter over. He was nearing home. It 
was almost night. Then he cried outright for his little brother. 
Every time he sobbed, and raised his breath, the earth trembled 
and the waters heaved down to the centre of the earth, almost 
away from the surface. At the same time the powers of heaven 
shook and trembled with great effect as the result of his crying. 

When he arrived home in the evening, he said to himself: 
“Those powerful underneath gods that made the trouble by taking 
And they 


away my little brother—I am yet the greater above them. 
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know that I am the greater god with power on the surface of the 
earth: and they do know my strength.” He said this with hard 
feelings. Manapus was talking to himself after dark, when all 
was lonely. While saying that to himself, the Creator with all 
his servants heard what Manapus said to himself. They knew and 
believed him. They knew his little brother was taken away and 
destroyed. Then the Creator said to his servants: “I know some- 
thing is the matter down on the earth where Manapus is. Now we 
know it after hearing him say so; but before we heard him we did 
not know that his little brother was taken away from him.”’ 

Then Mianiapus said at home talking to himself: “I shall yet 
wait four days for my little brother to return home. If my little 
brother does not return within these four days, then I shall be 
angry and use my power, and I shall go along the shores of the 
ocean, and, knowing where all the monster gods dwell underneath 
the earth, I shall pull them out and throw them into the deeper 
ocean.”’ The Higher God in heaven and his servants heard Manapus 
say that. Mdanapus waited patiently the four days for his brother 
to return to him. “I shall wait for my brother to be dismissed by 
the underneath gods, hoping to receive him in the same nature as 
when he was missing; if my little brother comes to me without being 
changed from the same body and nature, I shall accept my little 
brother with friendliness, and, if they have changed him otherwise 
and he comes to me, I shall still be angry, shall not accept him.” 
He was watching all the time. He knew his little brother was 
to return by his dream in the night. And he wondered how he 
would look when he approached him. He saw him coming in shadow, 
not naturally as when he went hunting; he knew then that the evil 
monster gods under the earth had dismissed him to come home in 
that shape. As he saw him, he thought, still vexed with hard 
feelings, it were best not to allow the shadow of his little brother to 
enter his former home. He thought it best to say to him: “Go off 
entirely by yourself away from me as I cannot associate with you 
any longer in the manner you come. It will not do to keep you in 
my house with me.”” Mandapus saw his little brother approaching. 


As he saw him approach about to come into the house, Manapus 
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said to his little brother: ‘‘ You stop there a little while. I want to 
speak to you forbidding you to enter my home, and your home for- 
merly; I do not accept you to enter in the shape and manner that 
you come, being a shadow. It will not do for me to have you be 
the same little brother as before. I therefore advise you to go 
right on your journey, and follow where the Sun sets—a bit beyond 
that. You shall make your home there, your fireplace hereafter. 
There is where you will remain always.”’ His little brother, being 
obedient, listened to those words, stopped, and said: “‘Oh my older 
brother, it is a pity, what you have said to me. You have changed 
it of your own accord, that which would have occurred in the future 
with regard to our descendants’ children. They would have come 
back the same as I do on the fourth day; they would have come to 
life. But since you say I must go, I must go. According to your 
order, I shall have to obey. But it is a pity that you arrange it so.” 
Then Manapus said to him: “All our forefathers’ children shall 
make their dwellings there when they die, with you in the shadow 
of their spirit.” That is the end. 

When MAaniapus told his little brother to go his way he was still 
sad because he had lost his little brother and because the other 
gods had plagued him so. Then the Creator seeing this said: 
‘‘Manapus will not be content hereafter as he has been offended in 
that his little brother was sent to him and lost.’’ Then he said 
to the servants: ‘‘Get all together. Arrange it so that Manapus 
will be satisfied. If you do not get together in council and fix it 
so that he will be happy, then he will make trouble for those that 
are here between earth and heaven.’’ The servants in the outer 
layer got together and made arrangements. It was left for one 
of them to say it. So he said to the two greater gods who were 
white and who were underneath the ground: ‘‘ You hurry up and 
make an entrance from the surface of the earth to where you are 
so we can hear each other.””’ Then one of the above servants was 
appointed to tell what they had said together. They told him to 
go lower down in the midst of heaven and speak from there; and 
that he could hear the lower gods from there. The underneath 


gods heard him. They answered that they were willing to do the 
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work in a hurry in conjunction with the upper servants; and they 
said a place should be devised to make something new for Manapus. 
Then all the underneath monster gods together said: ‘‘ Let us agree 
together and have it understood that the servant shall be told, 
the one that is lower down in heaven.’’ They told this one to 
tell the Creator and his servants: “‘ Let it be fixed up there; let the 
council be there; let a medicine-lodge be built there. It is far better 
to have it above, for if it was done below Mianiapus would still be 
dissatisfied.” So they met up above. It was appointed by the 
above servants. All the lower gods were invited. So they went 
there and met. ‘Let us build a lodge; let us say how it shall be 
built, what manner and shape it shall have. Let us have it lie as the 
sun rises to sun-set; let us have the entrance towards where the 
sun rises, and the other entrance towards where the sun sets.” 
(So there are two doors, you see, on the surface of this earth.) They 
made one. After it was made they said to each other: ‘‘ What further 
shall be done?”’ They said to each other: ‘‘We are two sides—the 
good gods in heaven, and the gods under the earth. How shall we 
be partitioned off from each other? What sides shall we choose?’”’ 
The underneath gods spoke first: ‘‘We will take our side on the 
north.’’ The good gods said: ‘‘We will choose the side where the 
sun goes south.” 


They consulted together: ‘‘We have built our lodge. We have 
chosen our sides and are ready. Let us make our selection and let 
us determine how we will be divided. The lower gods spoke: ‘‘We 
choose four of us to sit near the east door; two of the upper gods 
and two of the lower gods.’’ At the center of the lodge two upper 
gods were chosen for the south side; two lower gods were chosen 
for the north side. 

Then they said: “What further shall we do?’’ While they were 
consulting, above came the greatest birds of every kind that always 
reside in the air; and also.a good powerful small bird who is called 
a mésinikdke. He looked at the council. Meanwhile Manapus was 
at his lodge. He knew what was going on. Hesawit. The eight 
decided: ‘“‘Let us get the mésinikdke to invite Manapus to come 


here.’’ He was selected. So he invited Mandpus: ‘‘ You are in- 
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vited to come; I am sent for you.’””’ When Manapus was suspecting 
something, he heard a roaring sound approaching him. ‘“‘ Manapus, 
you are invited up above where the medicine-dance lodge is, where 
the great gods have assembled.”’ He rose and said to him: ‘Well, 
my grandfather, you have come to me; you are not the one who 
should have come; you are not of the side that made me cry for 
my little brother. Therefore, as you are not of that side, I do not 
wish to go.”” Then Mésinikake returned to where he had been 
sent from by the servants. ‘‘Manapus refuses to come because 
you have chosen me from the side that never caused any vexation. 
It is the lower gods that made him lonely and sad, and gave him 
the trouble.” They said: “It is too bad; it is a pity. We knew 
we could not get him to come here because the lower gods have 
made him soangry. The offense is so great; it is known that he had 
good reason not to come,” said the upper gods, ‘and it is hard that 
it has happened.’”’ Then the servants sat still. They remained 
quiet because they knew they could not get Manapus to come after 
he had refused. Then a voice was heard from the Creator saying 
to them: “You can not get Manapus to come to where you desired 
because you have offended him so much, have grieved him so much; 
that is why you can not get him; and he will not come to you. It 
is very hard.” The Creator himself was offended. He found fault 
with his servants and scolded them for making Manapus angry. 

It was quiet for a while. Another great god who makes his 
dwelling near the other island, who makes his dwelling on a high 
rock, the Otter, knew what was going on. He said: ‘‘Why not 
choose me who am the greatest of all of my kind and who live alone, 
since you chose the bird and failed to get Manapus?”’ This great 
otter was known by all our great grandfathers on the earth. It 
was known that he lived on that rock. He was again heard to say 
that he was good, had power, and was always helping others out of 
their troubles. “I am the one. I iook beautiful, and have the 
power to dive and visit all the underneath gods, and, when I see 
them, I always make them good humored, and make them laugh 
at me; why not choose me?”’ he said to himself. Then the Otter 


in a playful way began to gather all the tiny dust-specks around 
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at his own lodge. These were colors to paint with. They were 
the colors of the sky and other great things. By his power he 
started to that council. He got to the lodge in which they were 
assembled. He came to the door, opened it, peeped in, and looked 
at both sides. He said to them: ‘“‘You have met together to try 
to get Manapus to come to you. Both sides have failed because you 
have vexed him. I know and see all this, and came to tell you. | 
thought I would come and tell my fellow-gods ‘Why did you not 
choose me in the first place to get Manapus as I am one of the 
greater good gods of all among you?’’’ He found fault with them. 
‘You overlooked me, although I am one of the greater powers, and 
can go through the earth, am jolly, good natured; and I have done 
every thing that has been done. Why did you overlook me? 
Now I am going to fetch him to where you want him though you 
can’t get him.” 

The Otter started. He went to where Manapus was, to get him. 
On his way the Otter made such chirping noises that Manapus was 
lying down with despair. He heard him coming to him. He got 
ready. The Otter opened the entrance and peeped in. He looked 
at Manapus and said to him: “I have come after you. You must 
go. Your great-grandfathers with all the other powerful gods are 
having a council about you. And you must come.”’ In the mean- 
time Manapus had said to himself: ‘This is the one; he is coming 
to me.”’ He said it again. When he saw the Otter peeping, ‘‘ This 
is one of those from beneath, below, of the kind that have offended 
me. I will go where I am wanted” he said. As soon as Manapus 
heard the Otter’s words he started suddenly with power. He seized 
his tobacco bag. He jumped and looked at where the Otter had 
peeked through, and did not see him. He went out to see where 
the Otter was. He looked up, and he saw the Otter already was 
nearly out of sight, so swiftly did he go with his power. Méanapus 
started with power as fast as he could; he came to the second or 
third layer. There was where he stopped. The Otter arrived at 
the council place and peeked in, and said to them: “I have now got 
Manapus. He is coming.’ Both sides thanked the Otter when 


they learned that he had succeeded in fetching Manapus. 
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M4anapus immediately arrived at the east end of the lodge. 
He paused there awhile. He thought: ‘I wonder which is the 
proper side to enter this lodge.’”’ He raised the flap and examined 
how the gods were seated. He saw the underneath gods on the 
north side; that was his right hand side. He looked at the south 
side. He saw the upper gods there. “I am right. Now I know.” 
Then he entered. ‘‘I shall choose to take the right hand side. I 
will pass by them; those are the ones who have caused me great 
trouble, affliction, and sorrow.”’ As he went, he passed the under- 
neath gods; and made a circle-walk in the mitewikan (medicine- 
dance lodge); he went to the west flap and proceeded to the east 
flap. He stood there for a moment and looked them all over. The 
underneath gods were on the right. He looked at them. They 
said to him: ‘Sit right here near the door at our left hand side.” 
He sat down there. One of the four said: “‘M&andpus, you are in- 
vited into this lodge. You now see all your grandfathers here in 
grandeur; and this mitewikan as it has been prepared to satisfy 
you; and you see its interior decoration as has been purposely made 
for you to enter and be pleased the way it has been prepared to 
wipe away your anger. You are permitted to be given presents.”’ 
This was done to wipe away his sadness. ‘‘ Now Mandpus, we wish 
to tell you not to be offended. All your grandfathers inside this 
mitewikan have made a great mistake in taking away your little 
brother and the trouble they have caused, your grandfathers not 
knowing. Be not offended, for all your grandfathers have concluded 
to do this to make it right; and your grandfathers wish you to 
choose this way of this lodge, and they are all and each of them 
going to give you their medicine-power of different kinds of roots 
that grow on this earth; and each of them a mékés¢méawan.””! 

Then Manapus, after hearing the four old men, asked them to 
show him the good and evil of the medicine bags; and the name 
of each root. ‘Let me examine them” he said. ‘ Before I accept 
them you must tell me how they are used and what they are good 
for.’”’ (He was suspicious and did not want to be cheated.) He 
took them up and looked at them. “I will accept this; it will be 


1A medicine bag. 
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good for the children of my parents in the future”’ he said to the 
first. He did the same to the rest. Then he sat down where he 
firstcamein. He was given a clam shell with powder, a little water, 
and a bead. He was told todrinkit. He drank it and became the 
leader. ‘“‘You will now be a member. From now on your chil- 
dren will have to do this to become mitdé’wiw*.! Your grandfathers 
give you this in order to make good to you what had wrongly been 
done to you before”’ he was told. 

‘“Now Manapus, you have truly taken this. Your grandfathers 
have given this to make good to you that which had been wrongfully 
done to you before: which you may now forget and forgive. Be 
very careful; listen and take heed; and follow what your grand- 
fathers here in this lodge have given you. Receive it well with 
honest good faith that the people in the future may follow as you 
have done, and do it well. Now Manapus this is done to stop 
your lamenting for your little brother who was taken away.” It 
took four days for the grandfathers to instruct him and make him 
forget his little brother. There were no clouds, no wind. It was 
calm and noiseless. In the south breezes came to the lodge; all 
the great birds flew in circles overshadowing the lodge for these 
four days. 

In order to pacify Manapus they took him into the mitewikan; 
they gave him the drink. They then told him: “Now Manapus, 
we have given you the drink to make you a member of the lodge. 
Now you will make your circle-walk. Go down on the right hand 
side’ He made a circle towards the west door, went around to 
where he started from, the east door. He stood there a while. 
The four on the north side had accompanied him. They told him: 
‘““Now Maniapus, you face the west. You see your four grandfathers 
seated on the south, which is a grand sight. Look down there. 
Still farther beyond the four near the west door you have noticed 
a spot, a grand blue spot representing the sky. This is what your 
great grandfathers apportion to you and want you to take. Now 
take your walkagain.’”” The four put Manapus in front of them, and 
followed down towards the west door by the right hand side. When 


‘ That is a member of this society, the mité’wit. 
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they got to the west door, they told him: ‘ You see this grand spot, 
your spot, which resembles sky-blue.’”’ Of course Manapus saw 
the place. He did not know what it represented. They showed 
him and told him: “You sit down here.’’ This was near the west 
door in the center. The advisers from the east door came up the 
south'side, right to the east door, and took their places where they 
had started from. When they were seated, one of them stood up. 
He spoke out so that he was heard. He said: “‘Now you other four 
that are seated opposite each other in the center, now all of you get 
up and approach Maniapus where he is seated near the west door, 
and shoot at him with your beads (mékésuk).’’ These two seated 
on the north started with their medicine bags. They went towards 
the west door. They made a circle and when they were back they 
invited the two at the south in the center. They came up to where 
the east door was and stood there with their m@ké@k;! there were 
several kinds; some had in their hands serpents, some great birds 
as medicine bags. The leader said to Manapus: ‘This is what your 
great grandfathers present to you. Weare going to throw them, our 
metemékis (the little beads) which are in the medicine bags.’’ The 
leader said, ‘‘I am going to shoot at you, insert into you what your 
grandfathers here have given you to be entered into you.”’” He then 
had his otter medicine bag pointed at him. He fetched the medicine 
bag’s head to his mouth and blew into it saying ‘‘I am going to 
transfer it to’Manapus.’”’ He had blown into the head of the bag. 
He started on a dancing run towards the western door, down the 
right hand side, crying out at the same time as he approached 
Manapus “‘ Wi 7 hi hi,”” making motions how he was going to shoot 
him. When he got there he shot Manapus full in the breast; the 
mékési struck him squarely in the breast as Manapus was seated 
there. As soon as the bead struck him, he felt it. His whole body 
quivered, feeling its power. The other three were in single file; 
they passed in front of him, and came up the south side and came 
up to the east door from which they had started. The leader made 
a little circle so as to be at the rear of the other three. The second 


man (who now was leader) said to Manapus: “I am going to shoot 


1 Medicine bags? Mékék means ‘otter.’ 
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at you after your grandfather’s ways, the way it is given you.”” He 
raised his medicine bag to his mouth and blew into it. Then he 
started on a dancing run with his bag stretched out to shoot Mana- 
pus when he got to him. He shot at him right in the breast, and 
ran by, the other three following him. They came up to the east 
door and stood there. He made a little circle and went behind the 
other three. The third man was now leader. He said: “If I am 
allowed to shoot into you and take effect, it shall be so; if I have 
not the power to do so, it will not be so.’”’ He took his medicine 
bag and blew into it. He started on a dancing run, going down the 
north side to the west door, holding the bag outstretched, crying 
out “Wi hi hi”’ as the other two. When he passed by Manapus 


he shot at him. He took effect and made Manapus’ flesh shake 


as the first two. They came to the east door in single file. They 
stood there a moment. The leader made a little circle and took the 
rear. The fourth man was now the leader. He talked out loud 


and said to Manapus: ‘“‘ Now M&anapus, this is the will of these all 
your grandfathers in the lodge. They are giving it for you to take. 
And you have already accepted it; and what I say, if it is the 
truth, will affect you from the sign of this mékési (bead) out of the 
medicine bag. If it takes effect, it will show; it will knock you 
down. I am now going to shoot at you. If it goes through you 
it has taken its effect.’’ He pulled up his medicine bag and blew 
into it. He began on a lively crouching dancing run; as he ap- 
proached the proper place he shot at him. When the shot reached 
Manapus, Manapus fell. That showed it hit him in the breast, 
had penetrated him. He fell flat on his face. His hands were 
shaking. One of the four at the east end on the north side went 
down there quickly and said to the four who were there: ‘‘Hurry up 
and revive this Manapus. Hurry up and get that shot out of him. 
Hurry up and do it.”” They lifted him, and shook him to get that 
shot out of him. When they raised his head a little bit from the 
ground, the mékési dropped out. They saw it. The one who 
started from the east door picked it up. In the meantime Manapus 
revived, came to life again. The man said: ‘“‘ Now you have revived 


from the fourth man’s shot, and now (putting it in Manapus’ hand) 
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you take this. Shoot at yourself.’’ He threw it at his mouth; it 
knocked him down as the fourth man had done. The man from 
the east shook him and got it out of him. He put it in Manapus’s 
hand and told him to shoot himself again. It knocked him down. 
Then another man from the east door came down. The same thing 
happened. The third one ran down and (gave?) his mékési to the 
leader. The same thing happened. The fourth man ran down 
They gave Manaipus a medicine bag. The head-leaders said: 
. ‘These shots which have been taken out of you are the same shots 
as the first four shot at you. You have received your medicine 
bag. You blow into your medicine bag. Now these shots that 
entered you, you saw them. They are out of you. You blow on 
your medicine bag and shoot at the four of the south side. Those 


beads belong to them. Blow them where they belong.’’ He shot 


from the west door at the first man. He knocked him down. He 
fell slowly. He shot the second, third, and fourth. It did not 
affect these four. They were merely examples. They had shot 
Manapus to instil their religion into Manapus. 

The four returned to their seats. Manapus was ordered to the 
east door to receive instructions. He was told: ‘ Now the work 
we have done in you is fulfilled and you have accepted it; and the 
reason why this was done by your grandfathers here, was given to 
you who received it from the Greater Creator, was to satisfy you for 
losing your little brother, and on account of your crying and sad- 
ness. It was to coax you to be satisfied; you will therefore, after 
receiving this, teach your people in the future to do this which we 
have given you so that they may be saved.’”’ Miéanapus said in 
return to the four at the east end on the north side, “Is that all I 
get from you, my grandfathers, that which you have given me?”’ 
He said: “Can not you give me anything extra besides that? | 
would like you to give me your valuable medicine roots to help 
cure mankind; so that if I got them from you I might give them to 
my people to use, those that shall live in the future.”” They said 
in response to him: “Well then, Manapus, you have received many 
and great things from your grandfathers, this mitewin and its 


teachings; and we advise you to be very careful to teach your 
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parents and the people always to follow it; and to teach your 
parents to do in the future what we have now told you. In the 
meantime you will teach them so that they will have something with 
which to help themselves. Of course some will be sick and die. 
When you find it so, you will tell them to make a lodge such as we 
see now; and have this dance performed in the manner it has been 
told; and those medicines which you ask for are given to you by 
your grandfathers which were given them by the Greater Creator. 
Be careful that this is not lost by the future people. You will be 
the leader.”’ 

Manapus said in reply: “Well, my grandfathers, you have said 
everything well, what you have said. But there are two different 
articles that I fear to have come to my people lest they may not get 
along well in this world. You have now presented me with your herb 
medicines. Among them I do not wish you to have bad roots of the 
evil kind so that they might harm my parents’ people andinjure them. 
I simply ask of you and accept only your good honest best-curing 
medicine roots, as there will be an evil spirit in this world which will 
mingle with this religion which you have given me; and I do not 
want any of this mixed with it; if you still can give it so, give it to 
meso my people may increase. And of the religion which you have 
given me, I want only what is good in it. I will accept it if the 


Creator permits you to give it that way.”’ 


THE GIRL WHO FastepD Too LONG 

Her mother told her to fast; it was on the Menomini river. 
The old lady lived there with her daughter. She took her to a 
certain place and told her to fast silently. And also the girl fasted 
by herself. 

Meanwhile the mother went down and asked the daughter what 
she had dreamed of for happiness up to that point. Her daughter 
answered her: ‘‘Mother, you have placed me here to fast, and | 
have accomplished something by my fasting. It is enough. I 
want you to let me eat.’’ The mother said: “It is not enough. 
You have not accomplished much, You shall fast a number of 


days longer to make it more certain about your dream.” 
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The girl insisted that she should be allowed to eat because she 
had already gained something great by fasting. Her mother still 
insisted on her daughter fasting. The daughter had to obey her 
mother, though she had fasted enough. Her mother left her there. 

After the appointed time, the mother went to where the daughter 
was fasting. She was not where she had been fasting. The mother 
saw traces of a body of water that encircled the place where the 
young girl had fasted. She found that the water had taken the 
young girl under the ground, and she saw the specks of earth. 
This was done because the girl had fasted too long although she had 
[previously] received her dream. 

There is a large, high, dismal hill on the banks of the Menomini 
river where the girl was fasting. It was from there the water 


came up by the power of the monster who dwelt there.' 


Human Berncs HAveE Two TorTems 

Manapus was existing by himself, and the animals were put 
here. He saw all of his little brothers. He spoke to all of them. 
One time he said: ‘‘ Prepare, select what you choose to eat on the 
earth.”” The wolf said: “I want to eat the deer; I want it to be 
so.” The deer went its way. The wolf went its way. He came 
across the deer’s track. ‘‘This is what I chose to eat. I have to 
pursue him.” So he started after him. They were both good 
runners. The wolf chased the deer all day. The deer ran all over 
thisisland. The deer got tired in the evening after running all day. 
The wolf chased the deer till the latter got tired. He ran to the 
ocean. When he got to the shore he said: ‘‘May I become a 
taxkémik (herring?).’’ As soon as he touched the water he turned 
intoafish. The wolf, being on his trail, tracked him into the water. 
He saw where he had gone along the shore. He knew that he had 
turned into a fish. The wolf said: “May I be a salmon.”” He 
became a salmon, and started to chase the fish. He caught him 
and ate him. The salmon returned to the shore. He turned back 
to a wolf. He returned to his dwelling place. Manapus knew 


1On the dangers which may arise from continuing to fast after receiving the 


blessing, compare Jones’ Fox Texts, p. 182 ff. 
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that the wolf told the truth when he said he desired deer as his 
food. 

After a while the deer came back in his shadow to where he had 
started from. The wolf saw the deer’s shadow and said to him, 
‘Il have proved to you what I said by catching and eating you. 
You will be my food as long as the earth exists”’ he said to the 
shadow of the deer. So the deer and the wolf are alike. So it 
comes that a human being has two totems.! 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chis myth begins like the one recorded by Hoffman, p. 201, of the 14th Annual 
Report of the B.A.E. It should be noticed that the Wolf and Deer belong to the same 
ratry (see Hoffman, ibid., pp. 41, 42). I suspect that the Deer-Herring, and the 
Wolf-Salmon are friendship-groups; and that Hoffman's lists need revising. I was 
told a certain man had three totems, to wit, the Bear, Mud-turtle, and Porcupine 
These are intimately associated according to Hoffman, l. c., p. 42. I regret my stay 
among the Menominee was not long enough in duration to unravel this matter It 


leserves further investigation. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE CONCERN 
ING THE THREE LINGUISTIC STOCKS OF THE 
REGION OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO, 

SOUTH AMERICA 


By ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN 


| N so far as the distribution of human languages is concerned, 
there is a marked contrast between the southern extremity of 
the American continent and the long fringe of Arctic coast, 
from Labrador to the Pacific. The latter is or has been occupied, 
together with parts of Greenland and the Arctic islands, by the 
Eskimo, a people speaking one language, with no serious differentia- 
tions such as occur in many other linguistic families;—over this 
area extends but one stock. Tierra del Fuego, on the other hand, 
has still within its borders representatives of three independent 
linguistic stocks, the Alikulufan, the Onan, and the Yahganan; and 
it is even possible that one or two others may have formerly existed 
in this same area. The Arctic archipelago and the long narrow 
fringe of coast count but one family of speech, the Fuegian region 
three such stocks. This conclusion has not been disturbed by the 
most recent investigations; efforts to make out the Onan to be a 
Tsonekan (Tehuelchean) dialect have not been successful, nor has 
any real relationship between Alikulufan, Onan, and Yahganan 
been proved to exist. Distribution maps of the Fuegian stocks 


will be found in Bove, Hyades and Deniker, and Furlong. 


1. ALIKULUFAN 

The territory of the Alikulufan (or Alikalufan) stock includes the 
northwestern section of the archipelago of Tierra del Fuego: 
Brunswick peninsula and King William Land (with part of the 
coast to the northeast), Desolation Land, the islands of Santa Inez, 
Clarence, Dawson, etc.; also part of the island of Tierra del Fuego 
proper, from Admiralty sound west. The Alikuluf probably 
89 
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occupied also the west coast of the island of Tierra del Fuego, north 
from their present location to the Straits of Magellan, and likewise 
a strip of coast on the Punta Arenas side of the straits. The 
Alikuluf, who number but a few hundred at most, are the Alik- 
hoolip of Fitz-Roy, the Alakaluf, Alacaluf, etc., of English mission- 


aries, the Alakalouf of certain French writers, etc. 


The chief literature relating to Alikulufan linguistics is contained 


in the following titles: 


Beauvorr, J. M. Pequejfio diccionario del idioma Fueguino-Ona, Buenos 
Aires, 1901, pp. 60. See further under Onan. 
Bove, G. Expedicién austral argentina. Informes preliminares presenta- 
dos 4 los ministros del interior y de guerra y marina de la Repudblica Argentina, 
Suenos Aires, 1883, pp. XXVI, 217. 
Brinton, D. G. The American Race, N. Y., 1891, pp. XVI, 392. 
The Hongote Language and the Patagonian Dialects. At pages 
45-52 of his Studies in South American Native Languages (Phila., 1892). 
Further Notes on Fuegian Languages. Proc. Amer, Philos. Soc., 
vol. XXX, 1892, pp. 249-254. 
FENTON, T. Vocabulary. In Hyades and Deniker (q. v.). 
Fitz-Roy, R. Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of His Majesty’s Ships 
Adventure and Beagle, between the Years 1826 and 1836, describing their 
Examination of the Southern Shores of South America and the Beagle’s 
Circumnavigation of the Globe, 3 vols., with Append. and Addend., London, 
1539. 
DE LA GUILBAUDIERE, J. Vocabulary. See Brinton (No. 5), Marcel, M. G. 
Hyapes, P. et DENIKER, J. Mission scientifique du Cap Horn, 1882-1883, 


tome vi, Anthropologie, Ethnographie, Paris, 1891, pp. vii, 422. 


“MarceL, M.G. Les Fuégiens la fin du XVI Ie siécle d’aprés des documents 


inédits, Paris, 1892, pp. 20. 

Mitre, B. Catalogo razonado de la seccién lenguas Americanas. Con una 
introduccién de Luis Maria Torres, tomot. Buenos Aires, 1909, pp. xliii, 411. 
SPEGAZZINI, G. Apuntes filolégicas sobre las lenguas de la Tierra del Fuego. 


Anales de la Soc. Cientif. Argent. (Buenos Aires), vol. Xvi, 1888, pp. 


—. Vocabularios Ona, Yaghan y Alacaluf. Ms. See Mitre, Catdlogo, p. 176. 
The Voice of Pity for South America (London), vols. I-x111, 1854-1866. 
WEDDELL, J. A Voyage towards the South Pole in the Years 1822-1824, 
containing an Examination of the Antarctic Sea to the Seventy-Fourth Degree 
of Latitude, and a Visit to Tierra del Fuego, with a particular Account of the 
Inhabitants, London, 1827, pp. iv, 432. 

Witson, J. Vocabulary. See Fitz-Roy, R.; Hyades, P. ef Deniker, J. 
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The Alikulufan linguistic material in Fitz-Roy consists of a 
vocabulary of 208 words (compared with Tekenika, i. e., Yahgan), 
obtained by Dr J. Wilson, but no grammatical data. The Wilson 
vocabulary is reprinted by Hyades and Deniker, together with the 
equivalents (pp. 272-277) of the same taken down from an Alikuluf 
woman of Orange bay. Also 46 words, obtained in 1883 from Dr 
Thomas Fenton, who had taken them down, in 1876, from three 
young Alikuluf women at Crooked Reach, and verified by Hyades 
and Deniker at Punta Arenas by an Alikuluf boy, nine years old, 
who likewise gave 13 other words. The Fenton vocabulary differs 
notably from the Alikulufan proper, indicating great dialectical 
variation, if not, indeed, the presence of another linguistic stock 
altogether. Of the Alikulufan vocabulary in Fitz-Roy, Hyades and 
Deniker observe (p. 270) that it seems to be much more accurate 
than the corresponding Yahganan one. 

Of the four Fuegians—the source of most of the linguistic 
material in Fitz-Roy—who had been taken to England by the 
Beagle on the first voyage in 1830, York Minster (26 years old), 
Boat Memory (20 years), and Fuegia Basket (9 years) were Ali- 
kuluf, while Jemmy Button (14 years) was a Yahgan. Boat 
Memory died of small-pox in England, but the other three were 
on board the vessel, when the famous Charles Darwin began his 
voyage round the globe, so significant for the development of 
biological and anthropological science. In his Journal, Darwin has 
left us his impressions of these aborigines, who were restored to 
their native land, when the Beagle reached Tierra del Fuego again 
in 1832. Onthe voyage over, Jemmy Button is said to have learned 
the Alikulufan language and to have forgotten, largely, if not 
entirely, his mother-tongue, by the time of his return. He soon 
learned it again, however. This accounts for certain contradictions 
and discrepancies in the linguistic data ascribed to him (e. g., in 
The Voice of Pity, vol. v1, 1859, p. 21), as Hyades and Deniker 
point out. 

Weddell gives (p. 273) four ‘“‘Fuegian’’ words, of which the 
exact affinities have not yet been made out; one, at least, and pos- 


sibly two, may be Alikulufan. Weddell’s words, which were ob- 
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tained in 1823, are reprinted in Hyades and Deniker (p. 263) 


Mitre (p. 159). 
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The material in Brinton’s American Race 
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and 
(p. 364) 


consists of 16 words with the numerals 1-4, and appears to have 


been derived from Fitz-Roy. 


No. 3). 


Marcel publishes (pp. 17 


It is repeated in his paper of 1892 


20) a vocabulary of ‘‘ Fuegian”’ words, 


compiled in 1698 by Jean de la Guilbaudiére (or Guibaldiére), a 


filibuster, who lived for some time on the Straits of Magellan. 


Chis vocabulary, of some 300 words and phrases, seems to be more 


or less Alikulufan, which would make it the earliest Ms., but not 


printed, record of the language. 
base Alikuluf.”’ 


publishes 22 words from De 


Brinton 


(Further 


la Guilbaudiére’s vocabulary 


Mitre \p. 


Notes on Fueg. Lang., p. 


158) considers it “‘at 


comparisons with the “ Alikoulip” of Fitz-Roy. 


lary of Spegazzini, according to Mitre (p. 1 


250) 


with 


The Ms. vocabu- 


), has only a brief list 


of Alikulufan words, those of Yahganan and Onan being much 


longer; he spent but a few days among the Alikuluf. 


His A puntes 


filolégicos likewise contains little concerning the Alikulufan, being 


chiefly concerned with Onan and Yahganan. 


The Onan Dictionary 


of Father Beauvoir contains a comparative vocabulary of 41 words 


including 


Alikulufan. 


The 


etymology 


Alacaluf, Alikoulip, etc., is unknown. 


of 


the 


provenance, but may not be Alikulufan in origin. 


Il. 


ONAN 


name 


Alikuluf, 


It is doubtless of aboriginal 


The territory of the Onan stock includes, or included, the nor- 


thern and eastern portions of the large island of Tierra del Fuego, the 


south of which belongs to the Yahganan, and a part of the west to 


the Alikulufan. 


Mitre (p. 167) states that ‘‘they extend in Tierra 


del Fuego from the north coast on the Straits of Magellan to Cape 


San Pablo eastward on the Atlantic; and on the west 


bay and the center of the archipelago. 


to Inutil 


The map given by Furlong 


(p. 225) shows the Ona occupying both sides of Admiralty sound 


and all the southeastern coast of the island of Tierra del Fuego, 


with former extension over all the*northern portion. 


These Indians 


are known to various writers by a considerable diversity of names 
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(Aona, Aonik, Ona, Onas, Oensmen, Yacana, Yacanas, Yacanacunni, 
etc.), some of which, wholly or in part, are probably of Tsonekan 
(Tehuelchean) origin. According to Lehmann-Nitsche, the Ona, 
whom he prefers to term Tshon, of northern Tierra del Fuego are 
called Shilk’nam, and those of the south, now extinct, Manekenkn 
(the dialects of both have been studied by Bridges). The Ona 
country has been recently traversed by Furlong, who made special 
investigations of their life and customs. In his opinion (p. 447) the 
Ona in the last 30 years have decreased in numbers ‘‘from 3,000 
to 300.” 

The chief sources of information concerning the linguistics of 


the On:in stock will be found in the following list: 


I BEAL VOIR, J. M. Peque fio diccionario del idioma Fuegino-( na con su corres- 
pondiente castellafio. 1a y 2a partes. Por un misionero Salesiauo de la 
Tierra del Fuego, Buenos Aires, 1901, pp. 60. 

2. Bove, G. Op. cit. 


w 


BripGes, L. Vocabulary and Phrases of the Language of the Onas. Ms. (pp. 

32), in the library of the Museo Mitre of Buenos Aires. Sec Mitre, Catdlogo, 

p. 164. 

4. Brinton, D. G. The American Race, N. Y., 1891, pp. xvi, 392. 

a . Further Notes on Fuegian Languages. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
vol. XXX, 1892, pp. 249-254. 

6. Furtonc, C. W. Into the Unknown Land of the Onas. Harper’s Mo. 

Mag., vol. CXIX, 1909, pp. 442-455. 


7. -. The Vanishing People of the Land of Fire. Ibid., vol. cxx, 1910, 
pp. 217-229 

8. . See forthcoming book of the author on Tierra del Fuego, etc. 

9. DE LA GRASSERIE, R. De la langue Tehuelche. Verh. d. xvi. Intern. 


\merik.-Kongr. (1904), Stuttgart, 1906, pp. 610-647. 

10. HyapeEs, P. et DENIKER, J. Op. cit. 

11. LEHMANN-NiTSCHE, R. El grupo Tshon de los paises magellanicos. Re- 
simen No. 47. XVII Congr. Intern. de los Américanistas, Sesién de Buenos 
Aires 16 al 21 de mayo de Ig10. 


12. Lista, R. Viajes al pais de los Onas. Tierra del Fuego, Buenos Aires, 


1887, pp. 146. 

13. Mitre, B. Op. cit. 

14. Popper, D. J. Exploracién de la Tierra del Fuego. Bol. Inst. Geogr. Argent. 
Buenos Aires), vol. vill, pp. 75 ff. 

15. SeGeRs, P. A. Habitos y costumbres de los indios Aonas. Ibid., vol. xm, 


1885, pp. 41-82. See Brinton, D. G. 
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16. SPEGAZzZINI, C. Apuntes filolégicos (No. 11 under Alikulufan). 
17. . Vocabularios (No. 12 under Alikulufan). 

Of the Ona Ms. vocabulary in the collection of the Museo 
Mitre in Buenos Aires we are told by Mitre (p. 164) that the author, 
who is the son of the Anglican missionary, Rev. Thomas Bridges, 
““was born at the Mission of Ushuaia, founded by his father, and 
learned the Ona language from childhood, which makes this the 
most accurate vocabulary of Ona in existence.’’ This, however, is 
probably an exaggeration. Hyades and Deniker indicate the ex- 
tension of the Onan stock on their map, but give no vocabulary. 
Lista gives a vocabulary of 85 words of the southern and one of 27 
words of the northern Ona; he also compares Onan with Tsonekan 
(Tehuelchean), but without proving relationship. Brinton, in his 
American Race, gives no Onan vocabulary, but, while recognizing 
(p. 331) an “Ona linguistic stock,” he observes also (p. 329) “‘the 
tongue of the Onas . . . is apparently connected with the Tsoneca 
or Patagonian.”’ In his paper Further Notes on the Fuegian Lan- 
guages, he discusses the alleged relationship of Onan and Tsonekan, 
using particularly the material of Seger,—also Popper’s brief vocab- 
ulary, which he reprints (pp. 252-253). Seger, who lived for three 
years in Tierra del Fuego, had composed a dictionary of the Ona 
language, which was lost in shipwreck; hence his article contains 
besides the vocabulary only a few notes on word-composition, etc. 

Spegazzini’s Apuntes filolégicos contains a comparative gram- 
matical sketch of Onan and Yahganan, with some references to 
Alikilufan, while his Ms. in the Mitre Museum gives extensive 
Onan and Yahganan vocabularies, and a few Alikulufan data. 
The Dictionary of Father José M. Beauvoir, besides a comparative 
vocabulary of 41 words in many tongues, including Onan, Alikulufan 
and Yahganan, contains 1876 words, 132 proper names of persons 
and places, 76 phrases, etc. The Onan text of the Pater Noster 
is also given. The dialect represented is that of the Indians fre- 
quenting the missions of Rio Grande de la Tierra del Fuego and 
San Rafael de Dawson, and the author had as efficient interpreter 
and collaborator Kalapakta, or José Calafate, a youth of 13 years, 


at the mission of Candelaria, Rio Grande. 
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There is considerable doubt as to the origin of the name Ona, 
or Aona, by which these Indians have come to be generally known. 
It is said to signify “‘ people”’ and to have been the ethnic appellation 
of at least a portion of the stock. It may be of Yahganan prove- 
nance, as some believe. Furlong and others have also suggested 
that it is a corruption of Tsoneka, or Tso’na’ca, the name of the 
Patagonian Indians. Dr Lehmann-Nitsche, who affiliates the Onan 
with the Tsonekan or Tehuelchean, proposes to style the combined 
group Tshon (cf. the Hispanicized geographical name Chones, etc.). 
He thinks that Ona “‘is a corruption of Tsh’n, due to the Yamanas 


(Yahgan), who transmitted it to the European missionaries.”’ 


11. YAHGANAN 


The territory of the Yahganan stock includes, or included, the 
southern coast of the large island of Tierra del Fuego, from end to 
end, and the entire archipeligo of the south: Navarin and adjacent 
isles, Cape Horn is., Host, Gordon, Londonderry, Basket, etc. In 
1884 a number of Indians were settled at Ushuaia, the mission 
founded by Rev. Thomas Bridges, the Anglican missionary (d.1898), 
to whose labors so much of the Yahganan linguistic material now 
in existence is due. In 1884 the total number of these Indians was 
stated by Mr Bridges to be 949; but, by 1890, as the result of epi- 
demics of disease, etc., their number had been reduced to less than 
300, according to Hyades and Deniker (p. 391). Of these 100 were 
on the Wollaston is., 60 at Downeast (a settlement of Bridges), 
40 around Ushuaia, and the remainder canoe-nomads. Furlong 
states their number to be at present “perhaps 175.’’ Denucé 
(p. 652) cites Lehmann-Nitsche as giving their number as “‘less than 
80,” as compared with some 3,000 in 1862. 

The chief linguistic material on record for the Yahganan stock 


will be found in the following list: 


1. ADAM, L. Grammaire de la langue Yagane, Paris, 1885, pp. 60. See also 
Revue de Lingutstique, vols. XVII-XVIII, 1884-1885. 

2. Beauvoir, J. M. Op. cit. 

3. Bove, G. Op. cit. 


——. Patagonia, Tierra del Fuoco, Mari Australi. Parte I., Genova, 1883. 


a 
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BripGces, T. Dictionary of the Yahgan Language, Mss., 2 vols., 1869-1879. 
Brought to Brussels by the Belgica Antarctic Expedition in 1897-1899. 
See Denucé, J. 

Gospl Lyc Ecamanaci. The Gospel of S. Luke translated into the 
Yahgan Language, London, 1881. 
—. See Ellis, A. J. 
Brinton, D.G. The American Race, N. Y., 1891, pp. xvi, 392. 

On the Hongote Language and the Patagonian Dialects. At pages 
45-52 of Studies in South American Native Languages (Phila., 1892). 

Further Notes on Fuegian Languages. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
vol. XXX, 1892, pp. 249-254. 
Darapsky, L. Estudios linguisticos americanos. Fueginos. Bol. Inst. 
Geogr. Argent., vol. x, 1889, pp. 276-289. 
DenucE, J. Note sur un vocabulaire complet de la langue Yahgane Verb. 
d. XVI. Intern. Amerik.-Kongr., 1908, Wien, 1910, pp. 651-654. 
EIZAGUIRRE, J. M. Tierra del Fuego. Recuerdos e impresiones de un 
viaje al extremo austral de la Reptblica Argentina. Precedido de un 
introduccién por el engeniero Julio Popper, Cordoba, 1897, pp. xv, 279, 6. 
Exuis, A. J. Address of President. Proc. Philol. Soc. (London), 1882. 
Fitz-Roy, R. Op. cit. 
FuRLONG,C.W. Amid the Islands of the Land of Fire. Harper’s Mo. Mag., 
vol. CXVIII, 1909, pp. 33-347. 

Southernmost People of the World. Ibid., vol. CX1x, pp. 126-137. 

-. See forthcoming book of author on Tierra del Fuego, etc. 
GARBE, R. Eine vollstandige Grammatik des YAagan und ein Vocabular 
von ca. 30,000 Wortern. Gétting. Gelehrte Anzg., 1883, vol. I, pp. 336-376. 
Hyapes, P. et DENIKER, J. Op. cit. 
DE Lucy-Fossarievu, P. Ethnographie de l’Amérique antarctique: Patago- 
niens, Araucaniens, Fuégiens, Paris, 1884. 
Mitre, B. Op. cit. 
MU ter, F. Die Sprache der Feuerlander (Jagan). In Grundriss der Sprach- 
wissenschaft, tv. Bd., 1, Abt., Wien, 1888, pp. 207-221. 
PLATZMANN, J. Glossar der feuerlandischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1882, pp. 
lvili, 266. 
South American Missionary Magazine (London), Vols. I— (1867-). 
SPEGAzzINI, C. Vocabularios Ona, Yaghan y Alcaluf. Ms. (in Italian) in 
Museo Mitre. See Mitre, B 
—. Elementi di grammatica laghan, sistema Ollendorf. At pages 179- 

189 of Mitre’s Catdlogo (1909 


——. Apuntes filolégicos. Op. cit. (No. 12 under Alikulufan). 


The Yahganan linguistic material in Fitz-Roy consists of a 


vocabulary of 208 words, with corresponding terms in Alikoulip 
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(Alikulufan). This is reprinted by Hyades and Deniker (pp. 265- 
270) and compared with the equivalents of the same words as ob- 
tained by them. Of the Tekenika (Yahgan) vocabulary in Fitz- 
Roy, Hyades and Deniker observe (p. 270), that at least 120 words 
“are entirely wrong,’ while the numerals 4-9 ‘‘do not exist in 
Yahgan.”’ The work of Hyades and Deniker contains also an ex- 
tensive French-Yahgan vocabulary, classified according as the words 
relate to earth, air, water; place-names; names of plants, etc.; names 
of animals, birds, fishes, insects, mollusks, etc.; names of the body, 
its parts, members, organs, etc.; words relating to movements, emo- 
tions, physiological states and actions, etc.; words relating to the 
family; words relating to the house, utensils tools, arms, ornaments; 
words relating to the actions of material life; words relating to the 
feelings; affixes; adjectives; pronouns; adverbs; interjections; made- 
up words and loan-words from English, etc. In addition to this 
classified and annotated vocabulary, which occupies pages 280-321, 
there is given (pp. 321-334) a brief sketch of Yahgan grammar, 
including (pp. 322-332) conjugations of the verbs “‘to love,” ‘‘to 
give,’ and a number of phrases. At pages 335-337 the alphabet 
adopted by the English missionary for transcribing Yahgan is 
discussed. 

The Yahgan version of the Gospel of S. Luke by Rev. T. Bridges 
was published anonymously by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. It has been the basis of a number of studies of the Yahgan 
language by various writers: The grammatical sketch of F. Miiller, 
the grammar of Adam, the monograph of Garbe, the glossary of 
Platzmann, etc. Brinton’s brief Yahgan vocabulary in his A meri- 
can Race (p. 364) is from Bridges, as is also his material of 1892. 
Mitre (pp. 160-161) gives a brief letter of Bridges, dating from 
1898, on the Fuegian tongues in general. In Ellis’ Presidential 
Address are included an outline of Yahgan grammar by Bridges and 
the native text of a letter from a Yahgan to that missionary. In 
his Glossary, Platzmann gives, besides the vocabulary, notes on 
the missionary alphabet, the proper names in the texts, the English 
loan-words, etc.; likewise the Yahgan texts of the Parable of the 
Sower, the Pater Noster, and some plant-names, etc. The mono- 
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graph of Garbe is more scientific than the work of Platzmann, 
which he criticizes. It contains a somewhat detailed exposition 
of the Yahgan tongue. The Ms. “ Dictionary of ca. 30,000 words”’ 
is the same as the one frequently referred to by ethnologists as 
indicating the extent of the vocabulary of primitive peoples. The 
final editing of this work was begun by Mr Bridges in 1877, and the 
Ms. completed in July 1879. Bridges’ Dictionary was brought to 
Europe by the Belgica Antarctic Expedition of 1897-1899. His 
Mss. were also placed earlier at the disposition of Bove, etc. Ac- 
cording to Denucé, Bridges’ Dictionary was in process of publication 
in 1908 but its appearance had been delayed by various obstacles. 
When the matter was discussed at the Congress of Americanists in 
Vienna, Dr F. Boas expressed the hope that the work of Bridges 
might appear as ‘‘an etymological dictionary’ and not in such a 
form as that of the Riggs Daketa Dictionary, which really “ought 
to be republished in the form of an etymological dictionary.” 

L. Adam’s Yahgan Grammar of 1885, which is based on Bridges’ 
Gospel of S. Luke and Garbe’s monograph, is résuméd by Mitre 
(pp. 168-172). The Yahganan material in Darapsky is chiefly a 
grammatical sketch, with comparisons with other American abori- 
ginal tongues. Bove gives an extensive vocabulary, likewise a 
distribution map. In Eizaguirre are two brief Yahgan vocabu- 
laries. Mitre (pp. 179-189) prints Spegazzini’s Elements of Yahgan, 
consisting of seven Ollendorfian “‘lessons’’ in Italian and Yahgan. 
Spegazzini’s Apuntes filolégicos contains an extended grammatical 
discussion of the Yahgan language, and his Ms. vocabulary is 
quite large. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE PROVIDENCE MEETING WITH 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPO 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1g10 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


te annual meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion was held in Providence, R. I., December 28-30, 1910, 
in affiliation with the American Folk-Lore Society. The 
sessions were held in Manning Hall, Brown University. In the 
absence of President William H. Holmes, Professor Roland B. 
Dixon presided. The attendance was good and a number of im- 
portant papers were presented. On the morning of December 29 
there was a joint meeting of the Association and the Archzological 
Institute of America in Union Auditorium at which Miss Alice C. 


Fletcher presided. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Members of the Council present were Miss Alice Fletcher, R. B. 
Dixon, G. G. MacCurdy, J. R. Swanton, A. F. Chamberlain, R. H. 
Lowie, E. Sapir, E. L. Hewett, A. M. Tozzer, W. C. Farabee, C. 
Peabody, and C. C. Willoughby. 

Report of the Secretary——The Secretary, Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy, reported that there had been no special meeting of the 
Association or of the Council since the close of the session in Boston, 
the proceedings of which had been published in the American 
Anthropologist for January-March, 1910. 

As was the case in 1909, death has claimed but one of our mem- 
bers, William Graham Sumner, for many years Professor of Political 
and Social Science in Yale University. An account of Professor 
Sumner (with portrait) written by his colleague and successor at 
Yale, Professor Albert G. Keller, appeared in the American Anthro- 
pologist for January—March, 

Thirteen of our members attended the Seventeenth International 
Congress of Americanists, held in the City of Mexico, September 8 
to 14, 1910: W. Beer (Howard Memorial Library), F. Boas, R. B. 
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Dixon, P. E. Goddard, G. B. Gordon,.S. Hagar, A. Hrdlicka, G. G. 
MacCurdy, Z. Nuttall, H. J. Spinden, F. Starr, A. M. Tozzer, 
and H. N. Wardle. 

The annual growth of the Association in membership has been 


substantial, 35 new names! being herewith submitted for election, 
is follows: Wm. F. Allen, Robert Ansley, Anthropology Club 
Yale), Dr Felix Arnold, W. C. Barnard, M.D., Professor Hiram 
Bingham, Aberdeen Orlando Bowden, H. M. Braun, Joseph A. 
Breaux, Louis Bishop Capron, Dr Alfredo de Carvalho, Francis T. 
Hagadorn, Clarence Leonard Hay, William Frederick Howat, M.D., 
George Plummer Howe, Andrew Frederick Hunter, Mrs William 
James, A. V. Kidder, Frank Leverett, Mark Mason, Wm. Hubbs 
Mechling, Truman Michelson, Dr Max Radin, Mr David Robinson, 
Gerda Sebbelov, Grace Ellis Taft, James Teit, Julis César Tello, 
Thompson Van Hyning, J. Ogle Warfield, Gertrude Bass Warner, 
Thomas Talbot Waterman, Philip Welch, Henry M. Whelpley, 
M.D., Samuel B. Woodward. 

Our membership is still numbered by hundreds when it should 
be numbered by thousands if the Association is to fulfil the function 
for which it was founded. How to reach those who are interested 
is a problem, the solution of which should not be left to the Secretary 
alone, or even to the officers. Every member should endeavor to 
furnish at least one new name annually. In October the Secretary 
sent a membership blank to each member asking for new names. 
Only three blanks have been returned. On December 16, he mailed 
a circular letter to 375 persons who are supposed to have a certain 
interest in anthropology. The results, though better than in the 
appeal to members, are coming in rather slowly. You are simply 
requested to suggest a name, leaving the Secretary to pursue the 
matter further by a personal letter. Let us all unite to double the 
membership during the coming year. The material for this increase 
undoubtedly exists. Help the Secretary to find it! 

Report of the Treasurer—The Treasurer’s report, which was 
received * and referred to an auditing committee appointed by Vice- 
President Dixon, and found by them to be correct, is as follows: 


Full addresses are given in the list of members printed elsewhere in this issue 


Read by Dr Charles Peabody in the absence of the Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS 
Balance from 1909. . 


From Anthropological Society of Washington for American Anthro- 


potogtst 


Vol. XI, No. 3 ‘ 968.74 
Vol. XI, No. 4 76.61 
Vol. XII, No. 1 62.16 
Extra Copies to members 30.48 
American Ethnological Society for American Anthropologist 
Vol. X13 58.55 
Vol. XI 4 58.78 
Vol. XII 1 58.43 
Vol. XII 2 58.43 


Annual Dues 
Annual Subscriptions to American Anthropologist 
Sale of Back Numbers and extra copies of American Anthropologist 
Authors’ Reprints (at cost 
Sale of Memoirs 
\merican Folk-Lore Society Half cost Bibliography of Period 
ical Literature for American Anthropologist and Journal of 
lmerican Folk-Lore Society...... 
Half cost Periodical Literature : 178.41 


Illustration 


EXPENDITURES 


For Printing, Binding and Mailing Anthropologist, 


Vol. XI, No. 3.. $441.44 
Vol. XI, No.4... 693.78 
Vol. XII, No. 1 , 281.63 
Vol. XII, No. 2 ° 405.360 
1,822.21 


Illustrations for American Anthropologist 
Editorial Expenses. 

rreasurer’s Expenses. . 
Secretary’s Expenses.......... 


Returned subscription . 


Balance 


B. T. BABBITT 


1OI 


$499.13 


237-99 


341.04 
10.00 


$3,726.80 


279.50 
150.06 
123.14 
138.63 

3.50 

3,410.59 

3106.21 


HYDE, 


Found correct, Treasurer. 


Robert H. Lowie, 
Wm. C. Farabee, 
Auditing Committee. 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 28, 1910. 


234.19 

1,372.50 

559.00 

129.25 

316.24 

26.86 

2,715.40 
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The amendments to the Constitution recommended at the Boston 
meeting by a committee consisting of F. W. Hodge, G. G. MacCurdy, 


and R. B. Dixon, were adopted. The Sections as amended are: 


ARTICLE MEMBERSHIP 
Section 2. Persons interested in Anthropology may be elected on 
nomination of two members of the Association, and on payment of dues 


shall become members of the corporation, with full right of voting and 


holding office. 
ARTICLE v.—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall comprise a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, and a number 
of Councilors to be determined annually by the Association. These, 


with the ex-presidents, shall constitute a board of managers to be known 
is the Council. 

Section 2. The President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor shall 
be elected annually to serve for one year, or until their successors are 
elected and installed. One Vice-President and one-fourth of the total 
number of Councilors shall be elected annually to serve for four years 
or until their successors are elected. 

Section 3. The administration of the Association, including the 
filling of vacancies, the nomination of officers, and the arrangement of 
affiliations, shall be entrusted to the Council. Five shall constitute a 
quorum. The President, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Editor, and 
three additional members of the Council to be designated by the Council, 
shall form an Executive Committee of the Council, which shall meet 
at the call of the President, and act in behalf of the Association, except 
durmg the meetings of the Association or of the Council, in all matters 
requiring attention. 

Section 4. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, of the Council, and of the Executive Committee, or may delegate 
this duty; the President and Secretary shall sign all written contracts 
and obligations authorized by the Council. 

Section 6. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Council, conduct correspondence, make an annual 
report, and have general charge of executive matters under the direction 
of the President. 

ARTICLE VI.—MEETINGS 
Section 3. Notices of regular meetings shall be published at least 


two months in advance, and printed notices of meetings, with preliminary 
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programs of the scientific proceedings, shall be sent to all members at 


least a week in advance. 


A communication from Professor Franz Boas to Mr Hodge, 
relative to the most economic way of publishing the bibliography of 
current literature for the benefit of members of the Association and 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, was read; also Mr. Hodge’s 


letter of transmittal both of which are given here: 


Columbia University, 
New York City, Dec. 3, 1910. 
Mr. F. W. Hopce, Ethnologist in Charge, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Hodge 
During the past year we have issued the Bibliography of Current 
Literature jointly in the “Journal of American Folk-Lore’’ and in the 
\merican Anthropologist.’”’ It seems to my mind that this is not yet 
the best way of solving our problem, and, since I am not able to attend 
the Christmas meeting, I wish you would kindly bring to the attention 
of the Council of the A.A.A. the question whether it would not be 
possible to issue the Bibliography and related matter as a separate 
publication, to be issued four times a year and to be furnished in one 
copy to each member of the Folk-Lore Society and of the A.A.A. I 
imagine we could finance this by appropriating from each Society a 
corresponding amount of money to the Bibliography. 
Yours very sincerely, 
FRANZ Boas, 
per A. 


Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 20, 1910. 
Dear Professor Holmes: 

I enclose a letter received from Dr. Boas just before his departure for 
Mexico, relative to the publication of the summary of periodical anthro- 
pological literature that has appeared in the American Anthropologist 
during seven years past. Dr. Boas’ suggestion, if adopted by the 
\merican Anthropological Association and the American Folk-Lore 
Society, will result in economy of labor and avoid duplication, since under 
the present arrangement the bibliography appears in both the American 
Anthropologist and the Journal of American Folk-Lore. While I do 
not have the figures at hand, I believe the proposed quarterly journal of 
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periodical anthropological literature could be published by the two 


societies named without any additional expense on their part, and | 


should like to see the proposal adopted by the two societies. By issuing 
the proposed journal quarterly, it would have the advantage of second- 
class postage rate, i. e. one cent a pound 
Sincerely yours 
F. W. Hopce, 


Editor. 
Professor W. H. Holmes, 


President of the American Anthropological Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


This matter was referred to a committee with power to act, 
consisting of F. Boas, F. W. Hodge, and Charles Peabody. 

The following letter from Mr F. W. Hodge was read announcing 
his resignation as Editor, a position he had held for many years 


with so much benefit to the Association and credit to himself: 


Bureau of American Ethnology, 


Washington, D. C., Dec., 21, 1910. 
Dea Profe ssor Tlolmes: 


I beg leave to present my resignation as Editor of the American 


\nthropological Association to take effect at the close of the present 
year. While I have long contemplated taking this step, owing to the 
pressure of other duties, I have hesitated to do so because of the feeling 
hat I could render the Association and its official organ a service by 
retaining the editorship during the period when the publication was 


meeting its greatest obstacles, and because of the difficulty of finding 


some one willing to assume the responsibilites and the labor incident to 
the office. These difficulties have now been overcome through the loyal 
support of the officers and members of the Association and the valued 
aid rendered during the present year by Dr John R. Swanton, who has 
had entire charge of the editorial labors. 

Yours very truly, 


F. W. HopGe. 
Professor W. H. Holmes, 


President of the American Anthropological Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Chair appointed a committee to draft resolutions on Mr 
Hodge’s resignation. This committee, consisting of Professor A. F. 


Chamberlain and Dr George Grant MacCurdy, reported as follows: 


— 
— 
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Report of Committee on Resignation of Editor 


Dec. 30, 1910. 
Resolved that the following minute be entered upon the records of 
the American Anthropological Association and that the Secretary be 
1uthorized to transmit a copy thereof to Mr Hodge. 
The members of the Council of the American Anthropological 
\ssociation desire to place upon record their deep sense and grateful 
ippreciation of the valuable services of Mr F. W. Hodge as Editor of 
The American Anthropologist and other publications of the Association. 
They regret exceedingly his retirement, which is made necessary by the 
new and responsible ofthce, Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of 
\merican Ethnology, now demanding all his time and energies. They 
extend to him most heartily the greetings of the season and hope that 
many years may be granted him wherein to serve the cause of science 
| with the same ability and faithfulness, which in years past have won for 
him the esteem and the gratitude of his colleagues and of all interested 
in the progress of anthropology in America. 
Signed) ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 


The Chair appointed Drs MacCurdy, Tozzer, and Lowie to be 
a Committee on Nominations. The report of this committee, which 
according to the provisions of the amendments to the Constitution 
materially increased (by eight) the number of the Council and 
included an Executive Committee, was accepted, the election result- 


ing as follows: 


President: Dr J. Walter Fewkes, Washington. 

Vice- President, 1911: Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 

Vice-President, 1912: Prof. R. B. Dixon, Cambridge. 

Vice-President, 1913: Prof. Geo. B. Gordon, Philadelphia. 

Vice- President, 1914: Dr Geo. A. Dorsey, Chicago. 

Secretary: Dr George Grant MacCurdy, New Haven. 

Treasurer: Mr B. T. B. Hyde, New York. 

Editor: Dr John R. Swanton, Washington. 

Executive Committee: The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor 
ex-officio), and F. W. Hodge, Charles Peabody, and Pliny E. Goddard. 

Council: W J McGee, F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, 
J. W. Fewkes, Alice C. Fletcher, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. A. 
Dorsey, G. G. MacCurdy, B. T. B. Hyde, John R. Swanton 


(ex-officio); 
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E. L. Hewett, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, A. Hrdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, 
A. M. Tozzer, F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser (1911); H. 1. Smith, G. 
H. Pepper, W. C. Farabee, F. W. Hodge, G. G. Heye, H. J. Spinden, T. 
[. Waterman (1912); W. C. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. 
K. Moorehead, C. Peabody, C. C. Willoughby, P. E. Goddard, T. 
Michelson (1913); A. F. Chamberlain, C. P. Bowditch, S. Culin, R. 
H. Lowie, C. Wissler, C. H. Hawes, E. Sapir, P. Radin (1914). 


The sum of $200 was appropriated for the editor, and at the 
editor’s suggestion Dr Paul Radin was appointed Associate Editor. 

The next annual meeting of the Association will be held in 
Washington, D. C., December 27-30, I911, in affiliation with 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

The incoming President, Dr Fewkes, has appointed the following 


committees: 


Committee on Meetings and Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), 
W. H. Holmes, W J McGee, Miss Alice Fletcher, R. B. Dixon, A. M. 
Tozzer, F. W. Hodge, J. R. Swanton, A. Hrdlitka, P. Radin. 

Committee on Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), G. G. MacCurdy, 
\W. H. Furniss, 3d, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, C. P. Bowditch. 

Committee on Publication: The names of the members of this com- 
mittee appear on the third page of the cover of this number of the 
American Anthropologist. 

Committee on Policy: Miss Alice Fletcher (chairman), W J McGee, 
F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, G. B. Gordon. 

Committee on American Archeological Nomenclature: C. Peabody 
(chairman), W. K. Moorehead, H. I. Smith, Walter Hough. 

Committee on the Concordance of American Mythologies: F. Boas 


(chairman), J. R. Swanton, A. L. Kroeber, R. B. Dixon. 


Committee on Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families North of 
Mexico: F. W. Hodge (chairman), F. Boas, A. L. Kroeber, R. B. Dixon, 
J. R. Swanton, J. Mooney, A. F. Chamberlain, E. Sapir. 

Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W. H. Holmes 
(chairman), E. L. Hewett (secretary), F. W. Putnam, J. Walter Fewkes, 
Alice C. Fletcher, F. W. Hodge, G. B. Gordon, G. G. MacCurdy, S. 
Culin, W. C. Mills. 
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ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 


In the absence of President Henry M. Belden of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, his address was read by Dr Charles Peabody. 
Some of the most important papers read at the joint meeting are 


represented in this report by abstracts. These are: 


Recent Progress in the Study of South American Indian Languages: 
Prof. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 

The author pointed out the regions of the South American 
continent in which, during the last five years, scientific research 
had been particularly active: the Colombia-Venezuela border-land, 
northwestern Brazil, Ecuador-Peru-Bolivia, southern Brazil, etc. 
Noteworthy are the investigations of Tavera-Acosta, Koch-Griin- 
berg, Rivet and Beuchat, Farabee, E. Nordenskiédld, von thering, 
et al. To Tavera-Acosta we owe rather extensive vocabularies of 
the Guahiban, Piaroan, Puinavian, Salivan, and Yaruran stocks, 
all of which hitherto have been rather scantily represented by 
linguistic material. Koch-Griinberg, as a result of his sojourns in 
northwestern Brazil, has shown the Makuan to be an independent 
stock, and added much to the linguistic material in print and in 
Mss. concerning the Arawakan, Cariban, Betoyan, Miranhan, and 
Uitotan stocks. Rivet and Beuchat, studying the extensive lin- 
guistic material obtained by the former of these authors (they are 
now working jointly), have thrown much light on the ethnologic prob- 
lems of the Ecuador-Peruvian border-land, delimiting the areas of 
the Jivaran (Rivet has shown Brinton’s “ Jivaro’’ to be really Jebero 
and, therefore, Laman, or, as he terms this stock, Cahuapana), 
Zaparan, Laman (Cahuapana), etc. Rivet believes that the Jivaran 
has marked Arawakan affinities, and his later studies claim to 
attach some of the minor stocks of southern Colombia to the Chib- 
chan. Dr Farabee’s investigations have resulted in the accumula- 
tion of much lexical and grammatical material concerning the 
Arawakan peoples of Peru; also vocabularies, etc., from tribes of 
Pancan, Uitotan, Jivaran and other stocks. The thorough study 
of this valuable material will add not a little to our knowledge of 


the linguistics of the Peruvian area. E. Nordenskidld has devoted 
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some attention to the little-known tribes of eastern Bolivia and 
we may expect other data of value from him in the near future. 
To von Ihering belongs the credit of having first established beyond 
a doubt the independent character of the Chavantean stock. Here 
should be mentioned also the researches of Barrett recently initiated 
into the language of the Cayapa, etc., of the Barbacoan stock. 
Of works of a more or less bibliographical character the most 
important are Lenz’s monograph on the Indian elements in Chilean 
Spanish, Schuller’s contributions to Araucanian bibliography, etc., 


and Mitre’s Catalogo, with its introduction by Torres. 


rature on the South American ‘‘ Amazons": Prot. ALEXANDER 
F. CHAMBERLAIN 

The author résuméd and discussed the monographs of Lasch, 
Friederici, and Rothery, all published during the year 1g10. Of 
these the study of Friederici seems the most satisfactory; the book 
of Rothery, however, is the most ambitious, treating of the ancient 
and modern Amazons all over the globe. Mr Friederici rejects the 
view of Ehrenreich and Lasch of a unitary origin of the Amazon 
legends among the northern Caribs, with extension thence over 
all northern South America. Both in content and origin the 
Amazon legends differ notably from each other in several cases, and 
they are of multiple provenance. In some there is evidence of 
modification and contamination through European sources. Among 
the causes of the origins of South American “‘Amazon”’ legends he 
enumerates the following: 

1. The notably warlike character of women in many primitive 
American communities. 

2. The peculiar power or influential position of women (due to 
economic, religious, hereditary, or other social reasons) in a few 
tribes, which made a great impression upon the mass of the sur- 
rounding communities. 

3. Rumors of the barbaric splendors of the Empire of the Incas, 
which had penetrated the wilderness to the East. 

4. Reports of certain unusual sexual relations of Indian women, 


etc. 
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5. Tales of “Amazons” due to native reports misunderstood 
by the Spaniards, or from such tales purposely spread by the latter. 

Amazon legends are reported from the West Indies (Ramon 
Pane records a characteristic one), from Yucatan, and from Mexico. 
lhe Mexican legends, Mr Friederici thinks, are “the least founded 
of all, ethnologically or mythologically’’ (p. 23). Ill-founded like- 
wise are the legends from California and the northwest Pacific coast. 
Incidentally, Friederici points out that the account attributed 
generally to Orellana, belongs really to Carvajal, and that the 
‘river of the Amazons” received its name from the valor of the 


Indian women met with by the Spanish explorers. 


The Age-Societies of the Plains Indians: Dr R. H. Lowte 


Age-societies have been ascribed by ethnologists to a large 
number of Plains tribes. A sharp definition of the age-factor results 
in limiting the number to the Blackfoot, Village tribes, Arapaho, 
and Gros Ventre (Atsina). The question arises whether in these 
cases the age-factor is a basic or derivative feature. Investigation 
proves that the age-element is a subordinate feature, the collective 
purchase of ceremonial regalia, songs, and dances being apparently 


the dominant motive. 


Some Aspects of New Jersey Archeolog) Dr CHARLES PEABODY 


Slides were shown illustrating the three celebrated strata at 
Trenton, New Jersey, on the glacial terrace above the Delaware 
River, viz.; the black soil, the yellow loam, probably of immediate 
post-glacial deposition, and the true ‘ Trenton”’ gravels underlying 
the yellow soil. 

Attention was called to certain discoveries made during the 
season’s work of 1910 by Mr Ernest Volk, who has spent large por- 
tions of the last twenty-two years in exploration and observation 
of the region. 

(1) The Bison Bone: 

On June 22, 1910, in the sand pit of Mr Ahrendt on the terrace 
was found an artificial pit; the cross section was: at the top six 
inches of black soil, under this one foot of yellow loam, and under 


this a red clay band one inch thick. 


= 
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In the pit were found the femur of a bison and accompanying it 
fine particles of charcoal. In the red band on one side of the pit 
lay a chipped water-worn pebble of argillite, and in the same red 
band to the left, a water-worn pebble of argillite, not chipped. 

2) The Artificial Pit: 

On August 23, 1910, in the sand pit of Mr Ahrendt, on the terrace 
was found another artificial pit; the cross section: at the top, six 
inches of black soil, under this yellow loam (with thin red bands) 
three feet six inches thick; and under this, overlying the pit, three 
or four inches of brown sand and charcoal. Nothing but charcoal 
of human provenance was found in the pit. 

3) The Natural Pit: 

In the same sand pit seven feet down under a somewhat similar 
series of natural strata, was a pit made by ice, probably, or by some 
other natural agency. The importance of commenting on these 
three pits together consists in drawing attention to the similarity 
of geological and climatological conditions under which the pits 
were formed. Light is shed on the question of the contemporaneity 
of man with the post-glacial conditions which permitted the de- 
position of the yellow drift and the formation of the series of so- 
called “‘ice-pits’’; the bison is added to the list of animals which 
lived as contemporaries with man at this epoch. A photograph 
taken by Mr Volk was shown giving the negative in yellow loam 
of a large boulder which had fallen out; the similarity of forces 
which were sufficient to transport such boulders during the forma- 
tion of the yellow drift with those forces undoubtedly of glacial 
origin that deposited great boulders in the gravels lower down was 
insisted upon. Reference was made to the continuity, accuracy, 
and fidelity of Mr Volk’s work. 


The Historical Value of the Books of Chilan Balam:! Mr SyYLVANUS 


GRISWOLD MORLEY 


The recovery of aboriginal history in America is exceedingly 


difficult because of the absence of original sources from which it 


1 Published in full in Am. Jour. of Archeol., 2d series, XV, 195, IQII. 
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may be constructed. To this general condition, however, the Maya 
of Yucatan offer a striking exception. Centuries before the Spanish 
conquest this intelligent people had developed an accurate chronol- 
ogy and a system of hieroglyphic writing by means of which they 
recorded their annals. 

These aboriginal records were destroyed at the time of the 
Spanish conquest; but in the century that followed, 1550-1650, 
there grew up a body of native writings called ‘‘The Books of 
Chilan Balam” in which were embodied much of the aboriginal 
history of this country. The case for and against these chronicles 
as reliable sources for the reconstruction of Maya history may be 


summed up as follows: 


A. Unfavorable B. Favorable 
1. Breaks in the sequence of the 1. Very general agreement through- 
katuns, the unit of enumera- out. 


tion used in the chronicles 2. Early date at which the chron- 


for counting time. icles were compiled, 1550- 

2. Certain disagreements, usually 1650, when the ancient his- 
of time, in the statement of tory had not yet been for 
lacts. gotten. 


3. Authorship by natives, many 
of whom had grown to man- 
hood before the Spanish 
conquest, and who had had 
therefore opportunties for 
learning their ancient history 
at first hand, before Euro- 
pean invasion and accul- 
turation. 

4. Many corroboratory passages 


in the early Spanish writers. 


There are two important conditions however, which will explain, 
in part at least, the discrepancies in the chronicles which have been 
noted above under A. 

1. The original manuscripts have never been studied and com- 
pared, and the present translation was made from hand copies 


only, a condition pregnant with possibilities for error. 
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2. The translation itself is not always accurate and indeed in 


several instances has been shown to be misleading and incorrect. 


Recent Archeological Investigation } Vortl Guatemala Dr ALFRED 
M. TozzER 


[he area occupied by the remains of the Maya civilization 
may be roughly divided into various provinces distinguished from 
each other by chronological considerations as well as by those dealing 
with assemblage, construction, the manner and method of decora- 
tion, and others. 

The area treated in detail is that which includes the north- 
eastern part of the Department of Peten, Guatemala. Tikal is the 
first city of importance in this region. To the east is Nakum, first 
made known to the scientific world by Count de Périgny in 1908, 
and Naranjo explored by Mr Maler. In addition to these ancient 
sites the Peabody Museum Expedition of 1909-1910 reports the 
new ruins to the north of Naranjo and Nakum of La Honradez, 
Porvenir, Azucar, Seibal 2nd, and Holmul in Guatemala, and those 
of Tsotsikitam in British Honduras. 

These ruins are all characterized by the presence of one large 
court or plaza around which in most cases the greater number of 
stelz and altars are placed. The plan in each case shows a system 
of oriented courts all connected with one another with very few 
detached buildings. 

From a study of the dates now available it will be seen that this 
region occupies the first position in point of time in all the ruins of 
the Maya area. It is not possible to show at the present stage of 
the study of the archeology of this section that the Tikal territory 
was the center from which spread the influence responsible for the 
cultures of Copan and Palenque. From the evidently related char- 
acter of certain of the stele at Tikal, it may be reasoned that not 
only was this region a center which began very early in the life of the 
Maya civilization but that it continued to hold its important posi- 
tion until well toward the end of the time when the southern Maya 
culture resigned its place of preéminence to that part of the Maya 


people living far to the northward. 
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The results of the investigations of the Peabody Museum 


Expedition of 1909-1910 will appear in the Memoirs of the Museum. 


Cretan Anthropometry: Prof. CHARLES H. HAWEs 


Since Professor Boyd Dawkins and Dr Duckworth concluded 
that the ancient Cretans belonged to the long-headed, dark, short 
Mediterranean race, the examination of additional ancient skulls and 
measurements of living Cretans made by Professor Hawes have 
gone far to confirm this conclusion, and to show that the average 
modern Cretan is a modification of this type and has a broader 
head than his ancestor. 

Nevertheless the facts here set forth demonstrate that the 
ancient Cretans or Minoans with their characteristic long head are 
still represented in the more inaccessible regions, and that the 
broadening element is due to the presence of brachycephals who 
are mainly confined to the plains and coasts. Further the facts 
are interpreted to indicate that the broad heads are descendants 
of aliens, and in the main traceable to prehistoric immigrants. 

The data for Minoan skulls is obtained from 118 crania, of 
which Dr Hawes used 78 male skulls (c. 2000 B.C.), leaving out those 
of the late Minoan period during which there is both archeologi- 
cal and anthropological evidence of an alienimmigration. These 78 
skulls yield an average cranial index of 74.0, and the long heads are 
to the broad heads as 5 to I. 

The data for modern Cretans is large, amounting to over 60,- 
000 measurements and observations, and for this reason comparisons 
are at present confined to the cephalic index. Adding 199 Cretans 
measured by Dr Duckworth to those measured in Dr Hawes’ expedi- 
tions of 1905 and 1909, we have a total of 3,183. But from these 
have been deducted foreigners, women, and children and even Mussul- 
man Cretans, leaving 2,290 modern Cretans as the basis for the follow- 
ing comparisons. These yield an average cephalic index of 79.0 to 
be compared with 76.0 (i. e., 74.0, the cranial index, plus 2.0, 
allowance for the cephalic). The average modern Cretan is there- 
fore mesaticephalic, midway between his ancestor, the ancient 
Cretan, and his neighbor, the modern Greek (c. 82.3); and the long 
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heads are to the broad heads in the proportion of 5 to 4. The 
difference is appreciable and impels us to ask, do the descendants 
of the ancient Cretans, with a cephalic index of 76.0, exist in Crete 
today? If so, it is reasonable to suppose that the invading aliens 
have driven the natives up into the hills, and there we find them. 
Present in the plains, they predominate in the mountains. In the 
mountain plain of Lasithi (2,700 ft.) the average cephalic index 
is 76.5 with a proportion of 9 dolichocephals to 1 brachycephal. On 
the northern slopes of Mount Ida the cephalic index is 76.5. On 
the northern slopes of the White Mountains, in the west, in one vil- 
lage, 65 men averaged 76.9 compared with 79.9 in the plains imme- 
diately below. In the Messara Mountains of the center, the aver- 
age was 76.9 in contrast to 80.9 in the plains. Twenty-eight skulls 
of revolutionists of 1821 and 1866 chosen at random from the 
mausoleum of a mountain monastery, yielded a cranial index of 74.2 
and a ratio of 4% long-heads to 1 broad-head. In the less acces- 
sible mountain regions are thus to be found modern Cretans of 
similar cephalic index and ratio of dolichocephals to brachycephals 
to those of Minoan Crete. 

How then has the average cephalic index risen in 4,000 years 
from 76 to 79? The author has already suggested that this change 
is due to the presence of the descendants of prehistoric immigrants. 
Reviewing historic invasions, it is possible to dispense with Turkish 
and Venetian somatological influence. Mussulmans have been 
rigidly excluded from these records and the Venetians, he has shown 
by a careful comparison of the Venetian-named Cretans with the 
rest, possess exactly the same average cephalic index, thus evincing 
a breeding-out in the course of nine generations of the infusion of 
Venetian blood that Crete received. This leaves us with the pre- 
historic invasions of the Achaeans and the Dorians, which tradition, 
history, and archeology attest. Anthropometry witnesses to an 
invasion of broad heads in the Third Late Minoan period (1,450 
1,200 B.C.). Itis to the Dorian inroad,a migration of a people, 
rather than to the freebooting Achaeans, that Hawes attributes the 
chief part in the broadening of the Cretan head. This is best illus- 


trated in the southwest corner of Crete in the eparchies of Sphakia 
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and Selinon. The Sphakiots are by tradition and dialect Dorians, 
and seem to have maintained the purity of their blood by resisting 
all invaders and by the custom of endogamy. They and their neigh- 
bors have average cephalic indices of 80.4 and 80.9 and the broad 
heads are in the majority as 3 to 2 and 3 to 1. If we assume, as 
many scholars do, that the Dorians ultimately came from Illyria 
we have an explanation to hand. The Illyric stock is unmistakable 
and exceptional in Europe to-day, in that it combines a broad head 
with a tall frame. In this southwest corner of Crete is a broad- 
headed people with a stature of 1709 mm. (cf. Dalmatians 1711 mm.) 
whereas the central and western Cretans average 40 mm. less. 

A further test made with an instrument invented by Hawes, 
the comparison of the sagittal curve of the living head, brings out 
a striking likeness between brachycephalic Sphakiots, the Alba- 
nians (the oldest inhabitants of Illyria) and the Tsakonians, a tribe 
in the east of the Peloponnesus, 8,000 in number, who still speak a 
Dorian dialect unintelligible to the Greeks. These three peoples, all 
with claims to Dorian descent, separated by hundreds of miles, 
yield exactly similar sagittal curves and their normal types very 
closely approximate, whereas the contrast to that of the Mediter- 
ranean race is extraordinary. 

The Social Organization of the Winnebago Indians: Dr Paut RAapDIN 

The topics discussed by Dr Radin included: 

1. The village organization. 

2. The phratries. 

3. The clans (animal names, animal descent, exogamy, friend- 
ship groups, clan legends, clan names). 

4. The ceremonials associated with the clans. 

5. The clan function (clan feasts, clan wakes). 

6. Marriage. 

7. Death and mortuary customs. 

8. The hunt. 

9g. The warpath. 

Dr Radin closed with a general theoretical discussion of the 
phratries and clans. 

The Religious Ideas of the Winnebago Indians: Dr PAUL RADIN 


This subject was also treated topically: 
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1. The guardian spirits associated with the ceremonial socitiees 
and with the clans. 

2. Their “nature’’ (nature deities and “‘spirit’’ animals) and 
the specific powers they control. 

3. The “inheritance” of guardian spirits per se,and in associa- 
tion with the clan and the ceremonial organization. 

4. The “degrees”’ in the attitude toward guardian spirits. 

5. The conception of life, death, future life, and transmigration; 
its bearing on the social organization. 

6. The ceremonials associated with the attainment of long life, 
with death, future life, transmigration, and miscellaneous religious 
beliefs. 

7. The guardian spirits as the basis of the ceremonial organiza- 
tions and the influence of their disappearance on the types of cere- 
monial organizations. 

8. The impossibility of separating the social and religious 
factors in their attitude toward the guardian spirits and the general 
conceptions. 

g. Discussion as to the probable historical development of the 


religious-social complex. 
Polynesian Gods: Prof. ROLAND B. Dixon 


The characteristics of the four great gods of Polynesia were dis- 
cussed, and the relative importance of these deities in the different 
island groups pointed out. Kane, Ku, and Lono were suggested as 
forming aconnected group, with Kanaloa quite separate and differ- 
ing in origin. It was suggested that the latter might probably be 
derived from a Melanesian deity, whereas the triad showed indica- 


tions of an origin in Indonesia. 


Polynesian and Melanesian Mythology: Prof. RoLAND B. Drxon 


The myth incidents of the Polynesian and Melanesian areas 
were considered in their distribution, and in their relation to the 
mythology of Micronesia and Malaysia. The general results of 
this comparison seemed to accord with the theories of migration and 


cultural origins derived from a study of material culture. 
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A Pre-Pajaritan Culture in the Rio Grande Drainage: Dr EpGar L. 
HEWETT 

On the high bench lands bordering the Chama River on the south, 
Dr Hewett recorded in the summer of 1905 a large number of ruins 
of a different character from any of the well known ancient Pueblo 
ruins of Pajarito plateau. During the past summer, many more 
of the same character were noted and surveyed in the Ojo Caliente 
Valley. These ruins consist of foundations of cobble stone inclos- 
ing rectangular rooms. Some of the ruin groups are of great extent. 
A typical group consists of a central circular structure of stone, 
probably in part subterranean, an open plaza surrounding it, then 
the foundation walls extending out in all directions. The entire 
settlement is divided into two parts by a narrow irregular street. 
That these ruins antedate the great community houses of the Pajar- 
itan culture is shown by the facts that the walls are reduced to the 
grass level and that these ruins in some cases partly underlie the 
structures of the latter period. 

Abstracts were furnished by some authors who were not able 
to be present and read their papers. These abstracts are also given: 


A Note on the Persistence of Some Mediterranean Types: Miss GEORGIANA 
G. KING 

“In Italy and Spain one meets the local frescoes and portraits 
at times in the streets. I am told that Leonardos and Luinis 
abound in the Milanese, and a friend of mine has seen a mother 
and three daughters, conspicuously Etruscan, in Massa Marittima. 
For myself I have seen the following and can show photographs 
for the elder part (I have no modern photographs): 

In Siena, children like Matteo di Giovanni's. 

In Viterbo, a woman like the “‘ Roman School.” 

In the Emilia, women like Mantegna’s and the local school. 

In Arles, women like the Roman Sarcophagi. 

In Venice, ecclesiastics like Gentile Bellini’s; women like 

Carpaccio’s. 

In Spain, women like the Lady of Elche. 

“These last are alike in the matter of figure and carriage and 


expression, as well as feature.”’ 
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The Double Curve Motive in Eastern Algonkian Art: Dr FRANK G. 
SPECK 

This paper presents a brief preliminary report of investigations 
in decorative art being carried on among the tribes of the north- 
eastern Algonkian group, including the Abenaki, Penobscot, Pas- 
samaquoddy, Malisit, Micmac, Montagnais, and Naskapi. The 
predominant design unit is a figure described for convenience as 
the ‘“‘double curve,’”’ two opposing incurves. Variations of this 
elementary figure occur, throughout the region discussed, so uni- 
versally that the double curve motive is really characteristic. 
While it is also seen occasionally in Iroquois and Ojibway art, it is 
none the less distinctive of the northeastern Algonkians. Formerly 
the designs were produced in the moose hair and porcupine quill 
techniques, and by painting, Nowadays most of the examples are 
seen in beadwork, except among the Naskapi where painted decora- 
tions still occur. In wood carving and etching on birch bark the 
more southerly tribes still preserve the old type of decoration. 

The main body of material discussed in the paper is based upon 
collections made among the Penobscot, who are being made the 
subject of an independent monograph by the writer. Some forty 
typical forms of the double curve design, showing different degrees 
of elaboration, are used. The simplest is the bare double curve, 
the modifications ranging up through highly complex examples with 
a score or so of compounded ornaments filling up the interior. In 
the more modified examples the original double curve unit is some- 
times hardly distinguishable on account of the numerous embellish- 
ments. Aside from simple ornament not any particular symbolism 
has so far been found that would apply to the whole region. In- 
vestigations in the field of symbolism have produced satisfactory 
results only among the Penobscot, where the designs seem to 
have originally been floral representations with a magical medicinal 
value through the association of the design with the herbal remedies 
which play so important a part in the life of these Indians. Judging 
however from the lack of such an interpretation among the Malisit, 
so far as has been discovered, it would seem, at present, as though 
the matter would have to be investigated along independent lines 


n each particular tribal area. 


| 
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Vateria Medica of the Algonkian Indians of Virginia: Mr J. OGLE WAR 
FIELD 
This paper treats first of the subject as recorded by the early 
authorities. This is far from being full and concise and yet is of 
value even for the little information it contains. Second, th 
remnants of these tribes now remaining, having been so closely 
kept in contact with the English settlers and their descendants 


or the past three hundred years, have lost all ceremonial functions 


and ideas connected therewith; and have even lost the limiting 
of such practice to any particular person or coterie of such persons 
That which they use is chiefly in the form of decoctions or ‘teas’ 
made of barks and roots, which are gathered and made by the mother 
or grandmother of the family; outward applications are also used. 
Quite a number of such remedies were obtained. They are not 


simply recollections of the past but are used and believed in firmly. 


In the absence of Professor Hiram Bingham, his paper on 
‘The Ruins of Choqquequirau”’ was read by Mr George P. Winship. 
It has been published in the American Anthropologist,’ as has that 
of Prof. Chamberlain? on ‘“*The Uran: A New South American 
Linguistic Stock.” Dr Edward Sapir’s two papers, Lin- 
guistic Relationship of Kwakiutl and Nootka” and “The Nootka 
Wolf Ritual,” are printed in full on pages 15-28 of the present 
issue, and a paper by Mr Stansbury Hagar (read by title) on “The 
Four Seasons of the Mexican Ritual of Infancy” will appear in a 
later number. 

The papers read of which the Secretary was unable to obtain 
abstracts were: 

Veasurements in 1910 in the Spiral Stairway of the Leaning Tower of 

Pisa. By Professor Wm. H. GoopyEar. 


Philistine and Hebrew in Palestine. By Dr Ex_tau GRANT 


The Survivals of Germanic Heathendom in Pennsylvania German Super- 
titions. 3y Professor E. M. FoGEL. 
Fire and Fairies with Reference to Chrétien's Yvain, vv. 4385-4575. By 


Professor ARTHUR C. L. Brown. 
A Garland of Ballads. By Mr Puivuips Barry. 


Vol. 12, no. 4, Oct.—-Dec., 1910 Ppp. 505 2 
Ibid 


7 


no 


| 

| 
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The following papers were read by title: 

The Place of the Esthetic in Human Welfare. By Professor WILLIAM 
H. HOLMEs. 

Tewa Ethnozodlogy. By Professor JuN1tus HENDERSON. 

Tewa Ethnobotany. By Mr W. W. Rossins. 

Notes on Tewa Medical Practice. By Miss BARBARA FREIRE-MARRECO. 

The Mesquite and its Uses. By Mr Joun P. HARRINGTON. 

The Dog in Pueblo, Mexican, and Peruvian Mortuary Customs. By Dr 
WALTER HouGu. 

The Cradle-board in Ancient Mexico. By Miss H. NEWELL WARDLE. 


At one o’clock on Wednesday the 28th, the Corporation of 
Brown University gave a luncheon in the Administration Building 
President Faunce receiving. The afternoon of the same day was / 
devoted to sight-seeing; visits were made to the John Hay Memo- 
rial Library, the John Carter Brown Library, the Annmary Brown 
Memorial, and the Rhode Island School of Design, followed by a 
reception at the Providence Art Club. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New HAVEN, Conn, 


| 
| | 
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Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inférieures. By L. LEvy-Bruuv. Paris: 

Félix Alcan, 1910. 8°, pp. 455. 

In the introduction, the author takes issue with writers of the English 
school, Tylor, Frazer, Lang, who postulate a psychic unity of mankind, 
and are thus led to elevate the doctrine of animism to the rank of a general 
principle of interpretation of primitive beliefs. The account these authors 
give of the origin of savage beliefs, argues Bruhl, is too individualistic and 
rational. They abstract the savage from his social environment and make 
him ask questions such as why? or how? which he then answers in conformity 
with his undeveloped psychology which, however, is governed by laws 
essentially similar to those of our own psychology. The emotional and volli- 
tional elements of the processes involved are unduly neglected. Moreover, 
the complexity of the mental make-up of the primitive man is distinctly 
underrated. What in Bruhl’s opinion is the fundamental question these 
writers do not ask at all, viz.: Are the mental processes of the savage strictly 
comparable to our own? This question Bruhl does not hesitate to answer 
in the negative. Human mentality is in the main a social, a collective 
product. The social environment of the savage differs from that of the 
civilized man, hence, his mentality must be different. The author proposes 
to investigate some types of primitive collective mentality in order to as- 
certain its dominant characteristics. 

The first part of the work deals with the collective “‘representations’ in 
the perceptions of primitive peoples, and their mystic character. The psychic 
processes of the primitive are relatively undifferentiated; hence the com- 
plexity of these processes, for motor and emotional elements form an integral 
part of them. 

An object used in a religious ceremony, e. g., becomes saturated with 
religious or magical associations, and they henceforth become part of the 
essence of that object no matter in what context it may appear. This holds 
true of all living beings, objects, natural phenomena, which enter into primitive 
collective ‘‘representations.’’ Hence, the entire material world throws a 


peculiar picture on the psychic screen of the primitive man, a picture which 


‘The author uses the term “representations’’ in the sense of Vorstellungen 


“Concepts’’ would not cover the meaning, nor would “‘perceptions.’" Hence I prefer 
I g I 


to use Bruhl’s term “representations.” 


I2! 
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to us appears as unreal, as mystical. 


» word mystical to designate that 


For want of a better term the 


neral trait of primitive 


late that he perceives phenomena as we do. 


lis collective “representations” 
\s animate objects share their mystic 


the distinction between the two sets of phenomena 


The question, how does the savage explain to himself a given natural 


henomenon, can never arise if we eliminate from the outset the wrong post 


The Savage does 


an explanation of his perceptions for it is implied in the mystic elements of 


roperties with inanimate 


becomes of sli 


» close associations of 


and is, in fact, often ne 


or of name and thing named, which 


rimitive man, must be accounted for along 


1 


re familiar to all 


same line of common 


Similar connections exist between object and shadow, 


Here the author justly emphasizes the fact that 


is is often assumed, confuse dreams with reality On the 


however, dreams for them are as real as life, 


| hos¢ objective properties of objec ts whi h we ust 


and dream visions 


privileged class of experiences for they are particularly rich of mystic conten 


The same is true of the visions and hallucinations of inspired individuals. 


and classification are of relatively slight importance to the savage. 


for any discrepancy is easily explained away 


mentality in the precepts of our logic, or of any logic. 


pation. 


principle the author finds in the 


Central Australian native and his churinga, 


xperiences are only in part responsible for his beliefs, nor are they 


disillusion him when it comes to a sudden clash between faith and rea 


as guides for recognition 


along the line of some 


search for the fundamental principle of primitive 


Such a fundamental 


The bond between the 


that between a clansman and 


an individual animal and the svecies, 


lis totem, or that betweer 


as illustrations of the concept of participation. The connection 


Influence by contact, by 


is in all cases of a mystic character. 


ol mystic rapport. I participatior 


power, by sympathy, by action, directly or at a distance, are other instances 


so far as it is relatively indifferent to the law of contradiction. 


may yet be the many, the visible existence « 


with corn and with a feather, e 


stage of mystic mentality as prelogical. 


1e soul as a double. 


conflicts with ou 


f an object does not ex lude its 


invisible existence, a Bororo may also be an arara, a deer may be identical 


Bruhl is thus led to characterize 


Here the author comes out with.a forcible critique of Tylor’s doctrine 


He shows that the belief commonly held by primitive 
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peoples is not in one double but in a multiplicity of souls which often are in 
a mystic rapport with each other, but coexist and do not merge into one 
individuality. The concept of a single soul belongs to a later stage in mental 
development (pp. 92-93). Bruhl would like to see the term “animism” 
eliminated from discussions of primitive mentality, in favor perhaps of the 
term “dynamism,”’ a sort of continuum of mystic spiritual forces, an All 
beseelung. lf we add that these mystic forces are supposed to be latent 
rather than constantly active (p. 145), the term dynamism appears to stand 
for what has variously been designated as wakan, orenda, fadi, etc. It 
certainly belongs to the class of concepts covered by Marett’s tabou-mana 
formula. 

Passing now to the operation of primitive mentality Bruhl finds that 
its relative exemption from the laws of logic is reflected in its being non 
inalytical. ‘“‘Des préperceptions, des préconceptions, des préliaisons, on 
pourrait presque dire des préraisonnements,"’ such are the determining 
elements of its functions. The question arises: How is it that primitive 


mentality, although relatively free from the regulative precepts of logic, 


is yet so markedly fixed and definite? The answer is found in the uniformity 


f the social structure to which the mentality of any given group corresponds 


p. 115) 


The author now passes to more specific characterizations. Memory 


must needs play a dominant role in primitive life. While the contents of 
our minds consist mainly of a small number of concepts classificatory of 
experience, the mind of the primitive man is crammed with a host of complex 
and heterogeneous memory-images which do not lend themselves to any 
logical sifting or rearrangement. Bruhl cites in confirmation of his propo- 
sition the great richness of vocabularies and the grammatical complexity 
of primitive languages (p. 123). The remarkable versatility and exactness 
of memory among savages is illustrated by a number of ethnographic ex 
amples (pp. 117-122). Abstraction, generalization, classification, are not 
indeed foreign to primitive mentality, but the features of experience which 
form the new material of those higher processes are not the objective features 


which lie at the root of the corresponding processes of our own mentality. 
Thus the mere resemblance of an image to an object leaves the primitive 
mind almost indifferent, but no sooner does there arise a complex of mystic 
associations than a bond is established between the two phenomena and 
they are united in an abstract concept of a mystic character (pp. 126-7). 
We shall return further on to some other features of this section of the work. 

In Part II Bruhl sets out to test the propositions enunciated in the 


preceding sections, at the hand of primitive languages and systems of numera 
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tion. Strangely enough the author excludes from his survey an examination 
of grammar, restricting himself to vocabularies and syntax. The common 
occurrence of multiple plurals in primitive languages indicates that the 
tendency is rather to express specific types of plurality than the idea of 
plurality as such. Noting the prevalence in many primitive languages of 
local adverbs, of suffixes and prefixes indicating exact position in space, etc., the 
author feels justified in declaring that the categories of position, and of distance, 


in space, are as important elements in the “representations” of primitive 


peoples as the categories of time and causality are with us (p. 165). This 
applies also to the many devices employed in these languages to designate 
the detailed form of objects, their size, manner of motion, etc. (p. 167 

Bruhl analyzes gesture language and draws a close parallel between the 
categories therein expressed and those of primitive languages, particularly 
those devices for the designation of color, volume, degree, pain, satisfaction, 
which the author describes as “vocal gestures,’ Lautbilder (p. 183). Thus 
Bruhl arrives at the idea of “concept images” which, in his opinion, dominate 
primitive mentality (p. 190). Bruhl warns against the inference that the 


f 


particularization of terms and the tendency towards precise expression « 
minute details, which are characteristic of primitive languages, were duc 
to any conscious effort of attention. The real cause of this phenomenon 
lies in the fact that ‘‘image concepts”’ required either manual or oral gestures 
in order to be expressed in language (p. 197). The mystic character of 
words as such, and the part they play in primitive practices, are briefly 
commented upon (pp. 199-203). 

In dealing with systems of numeration Bruhl draws attention to the 
common but erroneous opinion that the limitation of separate words for 
numbers to three or four indicates an inability to conceive pluralities of a 
higher order. Numerous experiences with primitive peoples show that the 
savage may and does have a very precise idea of the number of animals or 
objects with which he is concerned, although he may not be able to count 
beyond three. But here again the concept of number is not differentiated 
from the things counted (pp. 205-6). The same is true of those numerous 
cases where parts of the body are used for counting (pp. 210-219). In the 
instance of the Tsimshian who have seven sets of numbers used in counting 
seven categories of objects the author sees a confirmation of the point made 
about multiple plurals. As plurality there, so number here, is expressed 
not abstractly but in relation to the specific objects concerned (pp. 222 et 
seq.). Mystic numbers are discussed at some length (pp. 235-257). 

Part III (pp. 261-421) is devoted to a detailed description and analysis 


of those practices of primitive peoples in which collective representations 
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are particularly prominent. The author passes in review the magic cere- 
monies performed before, during, or after the chase or fishing expedition. 
War-ceremonies, the intichiuma performances, the practice of couvade; the 
beliefs and customs connected with sickness, death, divination, magic, initia- 
tion, are in turn described and analyzed. The illustrations are taken from 
tribes well known to ethnologists and need not detain us. 

Part IV is short and may perhaps be regarded as an outline of a work 
yet to come. Here the author tries to bridge the gap between primitive 
ind civilized mentality, by indicating in most general terms the processes 
of differentiation and analysis by which the mental complexes of primitive 
man are transformed into our concepts. 

When the author draws a sharp line between the mental processes of the 
primitive man and those of the civilized, he seems at first to be on the right 
rack. When he emphasizes that the interpretations of the differences dis 
closed must lie mainly along the line of the influence of collective mentality 
upon the mind of the individual, we are still ready to follow him. But the 
author goes further. He asserts that the entire mental picture of the material 
world is different in the primitive and the civilized. “Primitive man,” 
says Bruhl, “does not perceive anything as wedo. As the social milieu in 
which he lives differs from ours, and precisely because it so differs, the external 
world he perceives differs also from that perceived by us. True enough, he 
has the same senses as we have... and the same cerebral structure. But 
we must remember that collective ‘representations’ enter into each one of his 
perceptions. No matter what object presents itself to him, it is always 
indissolubly connected with certain mystic properties, and when the primitive 
man perceives the object he does not, in fact, separate it from these mysti 
properties” (p. 37 At another place we read: ‘For primitive peoples 
reality itself is mystical. No being, object, or natural phenomenon ap 
pears in their collective ‘representations’ as it does to us. Almost all we 
see in these phenomena, escapes them or is indifferent to them. And again, 
they read into the phenomena much that is quite foreign to us” (p. 31). 
Similarly on p. 76: “All reality is mystical as is all action and consequently 
also all perception.’’ Here Bruhl goes decidedly too far. True, mystic 
associations hold the mentality of the savage in their grip and there is 
scarcely an action, an object, or an event, that may not become replete with 
magic content. We may even admit that those objects or activities which 
are most intimately associated with sacred ceremonies or social functions 
become so thoroughly imbued with the atmosphere of these significant 
occasions that they can never appear to the savage in their objectivity. 


But from such facts there is a far cry to the assertion that mystic associations 
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are in primitive society all-pervading, that they transform the face of the 
material world. The savage decorates his house with symbolic figures, he 
uses magic devices to insure the success of the chase, he fights his foe with 
arrows as well as incantations, he does on certain occasions regard himself 
or his clansmen as animals, etc. But to all this there is another side. The 
ingenuity in design and the skill in execution displayed in the wooden house 
of British Columbia, or in the snow-dwelling of the Eskimo, are not bred 
of the magic significance of these habitations or of the parts that go to their 
making. The nets, traps, snares, used by the Kwakiutl to catch or entrap the 
game he feeds on, bear evidence to other than mystical tendencies in the minds 
of their inventors. When an enemy falls in the heat of battle, the savage 
may ascribe it to the assistance of spirits as much as or more than to the action 
of his arrows; but when he chisels the stone or bone point and carefully dips 
it into the deadly liquid we may well believe that the principle of causality 
is not dormant in his mind. The same applies to the savage’s conception of 
space, no matter how often particular positions or directions may acquire 
magical significance (pp. 129-130), and to the words of his language, no 
matter how commonly they may resound with magic ring in divination, cure, 
or incantation (pp. 199-203). If our censure of Bruhl’s argument is correct, 
some of the specific applications of his doctrine must also be taken exception 
to. Bruhl assumes that the savage does not distinguish an object from its 
picture or reflection because traditional collective ‘‘representations” intro- 
duce the same mystic elements into both perceptions (p. 44). And again 
in regard to the names of objects: ““The name is mystical, as the image is 
mystical, because the perception of the object . .. is mystical’’ (p. 49). 
The shadow is similarly dealt with: “It is confused with the body because 
the perception of the shadow, like that of the body itself, its image or its 
name, is a mystic perception, of which the shadow as such . . . constitutes 
but One element among many” (p. 51). 

As special instances of the author's theory these interpretations are con- 
sistent enough, but they do not flow naturally from an objective survey of 
the facts. It would indeed be remarkable if the savage were not struck 
by the purely objective resemblance in outline and manner of motion between 
an object or body and its reflection or shadow. The analogy of children 
and animals is here quite legitimate. When we remember the universal 
tendency of primitive man to read forms of animals or objects into rocks or 
clouds of but dimly suggestive configuration—and here surely naught but 
objective resemblance could determine the ‘“‘mythological apperception’ 
it seems inconceivable that the infinitely more deceitful forms of the image 
should not have become united with the body 


and shadow or object by a 
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psychic bond of great stability. If so much be granted, we need not look 
further for the primary psychic cause of the ensuing confusions. As to 
specific developments, mystic associations must of course be recognized as 
eminently fitted to enhance these as many other distortions of reality. 

There remains another and more fundamental point in which the author's 
position does not seem to me to be tenable. On p. 30 we read: “The collec- 
tive representations of primitive men differ fundamentally from our ideas 
or concepts; nor are they their equivalents.” ‘“‘We are led to think,” says 
Bruhl, ‘‘that primitive mentality does not obey exclusively the laws of 
our logic, nor laws that are of purely logical character” (p. 70). It is pre- 
logical. It is not like our own thinking, governed by the law of contradiction 

79 Primitive mentality is thus constituted because it is dominated 
by collective ‘‘representations’’ which impose themselves upon the mental 
life of the individual (p. 16). The author is not indeed blind to the collective 
character of much in our own mentality. ‘“‘In these societies of primitive 
groups,’’ says he, “‘as much or even more than among ourselves, the entire 
mental life of the individual is profoundly socialized” (p. 112). Nor is 
the occasional logical character of individual thinking entirely overlooked. 
‘As an individual, and in so far as he thinks and acts independently, if that 
be possible, of these collective ‘representations,’ the primitive man will 
generally feel, judge, and behave in conformity with our expectations. But 
from this it does not follow that his mental activity always obeys the same 
laws as our own. In fact, in so far as it is collective, it has its own peculiar 
laws of which the first and the most general is the law of participation”’ 
(pp. 79-180). The last two statements, however, and one or two others of 
similar import, stand quite isolated and do not fall in with the main line of 
argument pursued throughout the work. 

The author’s central thesis, if I understand him correctly, consists in 
the contrast he draws between the prelogical character of primitive mentality 
and the logical character of our own, between the collective “‘representations” 
of primitive society and the concepts of civilized man. In this juxtaposition 
lies, | believe, the main error of the author’s position. It hardly needs 
emphasizing that our own mentality is thoroughly saturated with collective 
elements. What Bruhl says about the primitive individual in his relations 
to the social milieu applies also to the civilized one. The beliefs and con- 
victions of the one, as those of the other, are generally predetermined and 
fixed before he knows anything about them. As to the law of contradiction 
it is being sinned against in either case, although not to an equal degree, 


in the content of the beliefs as well as in their correlations. Moreover, 


much that has at one time been logically and consciously elaborated be- 
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comes among ourselves part of our social inheritance, and in that context 
assumes an extra-logical if not an illogical character. To go even further: 
Bruhl points out, I think justly, that, in dealing with primitive ‘‘representa- 
tions” or perceptions, the real problem is one of dissociation and not of 
association. The psychic complexes arise on an unconscious background 
as direct and indecomposable apperceptions. Later, with the rise of a more 
analytical mentality, it is by a process of dissociation that the more purely 
intellectual nucleus reveals itself. I think that a process not incomparable 
to the above takes place in the mind of many, and in a wider sense each of 
one of us, when, with approaching maturity, we try to analyze and intel 
lectualize the incoherent and heterogeneous contents of our mental selves. 
And, on the other hand, our logical processes and concepts are not without 
analoga in the mentality of primitive man. The daily life and activities 
of every savage are to some extent guided by logic, by our logic, and give 
evidence of such guidance, while the mental achievements of exceptional 
individuals whose presence in primitive communities is not inconspicuous, 
often reveal logical powers of no mean order. As to the general character of 
primitive thinking, Bruhl errs rather than Spencer and Tylor, who believed 
hat, if we grant the savage his premises, his conclusions are rational. 

Che terms of the author’s central juxtaposition are thus seen not to 
be legitimately comparable. In the light of the contrast between our con- 
ceptual thinking and the collective ‘representations’ of the savage, the 
gap between the two mentalities appears wider than the facts warrant. 
The profoundly socialized character of our mental life is not given due 
weight, nor is the logical element of the savage’s mental make-up. As a 
consequence, opportunities for fertile comparisons are neglec ted. By com- 
aring the two mentalities in their collective aspects the author could hardly 
have failed to discover some interesting similarities and differences, many 
of which would no doubt have served to illustrate the author’s own principle 
of the correlation of mentality with social structure. And again, an analvsis 

the primitive man as logician, when put side by side with one of us, would 
bring home the fact that the psychic unity of mankind extends beyond the 
domain of psycho-physical structure, to the fundamental processes of logical 
thinking. 

Notwithstanding the short-comings I have tried to lay bare in this 
critique, the essential solidity of Bruhl’s work commands respect. It 
deserves, in fact, to be classed as a signal contribution to the theory of 
ethnology. The following are a few of the points which seem to me to be 

urticularly well taken. : 


One negative characteristic distinguishes Bruhl’s work sharply from many 
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other treatises on the same subject, viz.: the absence of any attempt to 
arrange his material in an evolutionary series of stages of development. 
The results are striking. If we glance at a book like Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture or Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, vol. 1, part I, the artificiality 
in the arrangement of data becomes at once apparent; we recognize that 
the moulding of ethnological facts into a genetic chain is based on hypo- 
thetical psychological postulates. A similar perusal of the table of contents 
of Westermarck’s Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, shows that his 
classification is made from a point of view which is partly objective, partly 
psychological. We are thus led to suspect that the facts presented will not 
be legitimately comparable, and the reading of the book vindicates the 
suspicion. A later work of a much higher order, Wundt’s Vélkerpsychologie, 
is not free from a similar methodological error. Again an analysis of the 
table of contents of e. g., vol. IV, will suffice: the formal arrangement reveals 
a logical sequence; and, if one proceeds further, the mirror thus held to ethnic 
facts is seen to reflect a distorted picture. 

Now, if we exclude the last part of Bruhl’s work,—a procedure justified 
by the fragmentary character of that section—we notice that he approaches 
his subject with much greater open-mindedness than did the above authors. 
The treatise consists of a set of coordinated analyses which supply evidence 
confirmatory of the author’s hypothesis. No attempt is made to pigeon- 
hole the material. What is lost in width is easily gained in depth. More- 
over, Bruhl is thus enabled to make legitimate and forcible use of judiciously 
sifted ethnological material, without venturing on the slippery ground of 
survivals, degenerations, parallelisms, missing links, etc. 

The able handling of linguistic data deserves particular notice, for this 
is, so far as I know, the first work of a general character which does not repre- 
sent the languages of primitive peoples as poverty-stricken in vocabulary 
and as totally devoid of all means of expressing ideas with precision. 

Frazer in his Golden Bough, King in The Supernatural, Schulze in his 
Psychologie der Naturvélker,—to single out a few out of many similar works 

deal with the mentality of primitive peoples; yet the above works may be 
not incorrectly described as treatises on primitive religion or magic, or both. 
Here again Bruhl’s work constitutes a departure. In dealing with primitive 
mentality he does not permit himself to be swayed by the, so to say, acci- 
dental identification of that subject, in literature, with the cognate but dis- 
tinct subject of primitive religion. Primitive mentality for Bruhl is primitive 
Weltanschauung in its objec tive and psy¢ hological aspects, ol which religious 
beliefs constitute but one phase. The term Weltanschauung itself, however, 
does not really tally with the author’s point of view, and he might perhaps 


endorse the substitution of the term Wellteinfiihlung. 
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This brings us to another important point in the author’s position. He 
takes a firm stand against the rationalistic interpretation of beliefs. In the 
production of the psychic content of an individual mind, intellectual and 
conscious elements play but a small part; emotional and unconscious ele- 
ments, on the other hand, are the dominant factors. This principle, which 
flows as a natural consequence from what we know of human psychology, 
is no longer in its infancy; it continues, however, to be sadly neglected; and 
among the worst sinners against it are some of those who herald it most 
vociferously. Bruhl’s savage does not ask questions, he is not puzzled, he 
does not analyze nature, nor unify his experience. The part he plays in the 
production of his own psychic make-up is mostly passive and receptive. 
The real dynamic factor, acting at first through unconscious channels but 
backed presently by a powerful emotional setting, is the social milieu. 
Here again Bruhl’s argumentation is on a high level. True, in his insistence 
on the social factor, he is perhaps least original. Hubert and Mauss in 
their ‘‘Esquisse d’une Théorie générale de la Magie’’ (L’ Année Sociologique, 
1902-3) and Durkheim and Mauss in ‘‘De quelques formes primitives de 
classification” (ibid., 1901-2) annunciated a point of view which Bruhl 
seems to follow rather closely. The author candidly admits that he has 
not succeeded in throwing much light on the relation of the individual to 


he group. This notwithstanding, his insistence on the social factor can 


but be welcomed, while his idea of the correlation between types of mentality 
and types of social structure, is highly suggestive. 


A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 


With a Prehistoric People: The Akiktiyu of British East Africa; Being some 
Account of the Method of Life and Mode of Thought found existent amongst 
a Nation on its first Contact with European Civilisation. By W. SCoRESBY 
ROUTLEDGE, M.A. (Oxon.), and KATHERINE ROUTLEDGE (born Pease), 
Som. Coll. (Oxon); M.A. (Trin. Coll., Dublin). London: Edward Arnold 
Publisher to the India Office), 1910. 944X614, pp. xxxii, 392; 136 plates 


and a map. (2!Is. net.) 

This work on the Kikuyu is one cf the relatively few recent books on 
East Africa which form a contribution of lasting value to ethnographic 
literature, and accordingly requires a somewhat extended notice. The por- 
tion of the Kikuyu tribe visited by the authors occupies the highlands bounded 
on the north by the equator, on the west by the Aberdare Range, on the 
south by the plains of Athi, while the country to the east is dominated by 
Mt Kenya. Beyond the Aberdare Range there live the Masai, hereditary 


enemies of the Kikuyu, and to the sdutheast stretches the country of the 
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Kamba, whose linguistic affinity with the Kikuyu confirms the traditional 
belief in a former union of these now distinct Bantu-speaking tribes. 

The Kikuyu are agriculturists, and, to some extent, herdsmen. The 
principal grains now cultivated are maize and sorghum, neither of which is 
indigenous. During the season of ripening crops platforms are erected in 
the fields and from these elevations watchers scare off birds with stones and 
mud-pellets hurled from woven slings. Part of this work, as well as the 
clearing of the land and preliminary breaking of the ground, is performed 
by the men, while all other agricultural labors devolve on the women. Sheep, 
goats, and cattle are raised and valued very highly, a goat being the unit 
of value in commercial negotiations. As elsewhere in Africa, the ordinary 
food supply is not enriched by the meat but only by the milk of the live 
stock, meat being a luxury consumed only in small quantities on festive 
occasions. The principal intoxicant is the fermented juice of the sugar- 
cane, and tobacco is snuffed for a stimulant but not smoked. Huts consist 
essentially of cylindrical clay-daubed walls topped by thatched roofs with 
projecting central spikes. 

A detailed account is given of the industrial activities. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than Mr Routledge’s description of Kikuyu metallurgy. 
Iron is apparently obtained from a single spot, where granite rock is broken 
down by water artificially deflected so as to yield the ferriferous sand, which 
is carried down into a brook below. The ore is secured by the women and 
children living in the vicinity of the quarry, who wash away impurities until 
they get “a wet mass of black sand,”"—a mixture of quartz grains with 
magnetite ore, which is spread on a flat rock to dry. ‘“‘The [smelter’s] bellows 
consist of a cone, or fool’s-cap of sewn goat skins” terminating in a wooden 
pipe, which leads into an earthenware nozzle communicating with the clay- 
lined furnace-pit in which the ore is smelted. The result of the smelting 
operations is, as Professor Gowland puts it in one of the appendices to the 
book, ‘‘wrought iron of a steely character,’’ which is capable of being worked 
by heating and hammering into a variety of implements. The apparatus 
used in ordinary blacksmith’s work is identical with that just described, but 
somewhat smaller. The fact that the authors mention only the triangular 
skin-bag type of bellows is interesting because the Masai are known to 
employ in addition the more common bowl-bellows (Merker, Die Masai, 
p. 114). Pottery is likewise fully dealt with, the several processes being 
admirably illustrated and described. The textile arts do not seem to flourish; 
the reader learns of string bags, basketwork sifting-trays and woven slings, 
but basketry proper is apparently not highly developed. 


The facts presented as to dress and personal adornment are especially 
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illuminating as to the extent of Masai influence. Thus, we meet the familiar 
method of lengthening the hair with fibers of wood bark and whipping the 
ends of the cords thus formed into three pendants falling over the forehead 
and temples. The variety of ear-ornaments, among which may be men- 
tioned the iron-wire spiral with long depending chains, is also noteworthy, 
while a wire-wrapped arm clamp (plate xxv) likewise suggests Masai 
influence. It is accordingly of interest to learn (p. 33) that, unlike the Masai 
and Kamba, the Kikuyu do not file or remove their teeth. On the other 
hand, the highly characteristic Masai custom of shaving the women’s heads 
is found in full force (p. 140). 

Che short section on “Art” contains noteworthy illustrations of dancing 
shields, the designs on some of which are avowedly of Masai origin. Com- 
parison with the shields pictured by Merker seems to the reviewer to indicate 
a distinctly greater tendency of the Kikuyu to give a symmetrical treatment 
to the decorative field. This symmetry, however, is as noticeable in the 
designs said to have been adopted from the Masai as in those alleged to be 
of native origin. Unfortunately the authors could not obtain any explanation 
as to the significance of the designs. On the other hand, certain gourd 
rattles carried by boys wandering about by themselves present series of 
incised lines and dots interesting mainly for the interpretations given, the 
entire decoration being ostensibly a pictographic account of the boy’s travels. 
From the two rattles figured it is not quite clear to what extent there is an 
established association between a certain decorative element and a definite 
explanation. The absence of realistic treatment is noteworthy even in cases 
where some attempt in this direction would not present any difficulties. 
Thus, an amorphous little patch represents the stars, a quadrangular figure 
the moon. In several cases the explanation is disproportionately elaborate 
when compared with the design itself, so that the suspicion arises that the 
interpretations are largely subjective in the sense of being prompted by the 
more or less accidental happenings during the boy's journey. This, of 
course, does not prevent a certain consistency: on one of the rattles the 
dotted area between two homologous acute angles represents “‘the words 


of the warrior Who instructs the boy,” while a similar figure is explained as 
“the words of the boy”; on the other rattle homesteads are consistently 
represented by dotted areas of similar form. 

The nature of the Kikuyu clan system is not quite clear. There are 
thirteen clans, none of them being restricted to a particular region. A man 
nust not marry a member of either his father’s or his mother’s clan. Common 
responsibility for the murder fine seems to be the most tangible evidence 


of a definite feeling of clan affiliation. A number of clan taboos are men- 
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tioned—the Agachiku, for example, must not work iron,—but apparently 
the authors did not themselves obtain the totemic interpretations of clan 
names which they cite on Hobley’s authority (pp. 20-22). For most pur- 
poses the family homestead is the unit of social life. It embraces a hut for 
each wife and frequently the bachelors’ home, which also serves as a guest- 
house (p. 118). This young men’s house, however, is not associated with the 
features distinctive of the Masai warriors’ kraal. On the other hand, age- 
grades are hardly less prominent in Kikuyu life. A formal initiation of 
boys and girls with circumcision and clitoridectomy takes place at puberty, 
a man does not attain to what might be called a citizen’s standing before the 
birth of his second child, and entrance into the assembly of elders or into 
the category of older women only follows the initiation of the man’s or 
woman’s first-born child. The definiteness of these age-classes appears from 
the use of distinctive dresses and modes of decoration. Thus the Kikuyu 
maiden wears a fringed brow band in the interval between initiation and 
marriage, and receives a copper-wire collar as a token of betrothal, while older 
women are distinguished by complete and permanent tonsure, and old men 
by a staff of office and a special type of ear-ring. Political life is marked 
by the absence of a centralized power. Prior to British interference there 
were no chiefs properly so called. Each owner of a homestead ordinarily 
acted as civil ruler, while for military purposes a limited number of home- 
steads might unite under a common leader. In judicial proceedings the 
elders took a leading part, assisted by a constabulary of N’jdma,—a term 
applied to headmen who used to take the lead in war. The relation of this 
police force to the elders varied in different sections of Kikuyu territory. 
In some districts promotion to the rank of elders implies abdication of 
police functions, while elsewhere continued affiliation with the N’ja4ma is 
optional (p. 199). A social custom of considerable comparative interest is 
the drinking of warm blood from living animals (pp. 174-175); it occurs 
also among the Masai, Latuka, Bari, and Dinka (Hollis, The Masai, p. xx 
and Plate x1). With the same tribes the Kikuyu share the custom of spitting 
as a means of securing good luck (p. 23), as well as for more or less ceremonial 
purposes. 

In the section dealing with religion the authors wisely avoid the common 
error of over systematization. The supreme deity of the Kikuyu is usually 
called N'gai,—a term of Masai origin. He is supposed to dwell in solitary 
grandeur on the summit of Mt Kenya. Mr and Mrs Routledge describe a 
solemn sacrificial ceremony performed in honor of N’gai, as well as the 
ceremonial drinking of native beer which seems to be obligatory two days 


after the offering. Prayers for the well-being and prosperity of the natives 
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and their guests were voiced on both occasions. Brief mention is made of 
semi-secret organizations celebrating festivals in honor of the snake. As 
regards animism, the natives distinguished clearly between the principle 
of life (N’goro) and the spirits of the deceased (N’goma). Some of the 
N'’goma wander about, while others pass into animals. There is also a vague 
conception of a dwelling-place of the dead. Almost every disease is ascribed 
to the action of maleficent spirits, who are sometimes especially invoked for 
the purpose of punishing enemies. 

The medicine-man (nundu mugu) naturally plays an important part. 
It is usually only after repeated promptings by N’gai in dreams that a Kikuyu 
prepares for the shaman’s profession, and this generally happens in late 
middle life. The candidate spends a night alone in the woods, then returns 
to his home, and takes a he-goat to his prospective instructor, who prepares 
for future use a small piece from the root or trunk of a special kind of bush. 
\ day is appointed for the public initiation of the tyro into the class of medi- 
cine-men. The practitioners of the district and the candidate's relatives 
assemble for a feast. The candidate wades into shallow water with the 
goat and a small boy, grasps two handfuls of stones for his lot-gourd and 
returns to the village. On the way he passes a certain kind of tree against 
which he scrapes the goat’s hoof. The tree is then cut down and a small 
piece placed in the tyro’s gourd. At his preceptor’s home the candidate 
receives five gourds containing medicine, and is instructed in the presence 
of all the professional shamans, while the crowd of spectators remains at a 
distance. After the slaying and cooking of the sacrificial goat, collars are 
made from the skin of the animal's right leg and fitted to the necks of the 
five gourds. The shamans present cast lots to foretell the candidate's 
career as a medicine-man, allowing him to appropriate the small objects 
cast, and finally receive a remuneration for their services. In exceptional 
cases shamans are translated to the abode of the Deity and favored with a 
special revelation; but usually the functions of a practitioner are limited 
to purification from ceremonial defilement, divination, and the manufacture 
of charms. Defilement results from various causes, such as touching a 
corpse, eating forbidden food, or being cursed. The purification rite seems 
to consist mainly in a painting of the offender’s mouth with the shaman’s 
brush and the consequent expectoration of the sin by the client. In divina- 


tion the shaman pours out the small objects from his lot-gourd and arranges 


them in heaps of hundreds and tens, the remaining number of units appar- 
ently determining the response of the oracle, which in some cases urges the 
offering of sacrifices to avert disaster... Charms are very generally worn 
and are usually, though not always, manufactured by medicine-men, some 


of whom also practise witchcraft. 
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Under the heading of ‘‘Folklore,”” Mrs Routledge has collected a series 
of thirteen tales, to which are prefixed some fragmentary origin and nature 
myths. It is a question of some interest whether a fuller collection of 
stories would bear out the preponderance of purely human motives indicated 
by the material here presented. 

The preceding notes are intended to give some conception of the scope 
of the work reviewed. It is not too much to say that this admirably illus- 


trated and fascinatingly written book will be indispensable to the student 


of African ethnography, and may prove hardly less attractive to the general 
reader interested in primitive modes of life. 


RoBert H. Lowie. 


Iroquois Uses of Maize and Other Food Plants. By A.C. PARKER. Bulletin 144, 
New York State Museum. Albany, 1910. 9 X 5%4, pp. 1-113, plates 1-31, 
text figures 1-23. 

In this paper we have a most careful and detailed study of an important 
topic in the ethnology of the Iroquois. The author is in a particularly 
favorable position to investigate these important tribes which have for so 
long remained in a state of neglect on the part of the trained ethnologists. 
The esoterism of the Iroquois has no doubt been responsible for this. Mr 
Parker, however, in the series of systematic studies which it is hoped will 
soon appear, possesses unusual advantages with the Iroquois and if the other 
sides of their culture are treated in the same critical manner as that shown in 
his recent papers we shall have a comprehensive library on the life of these 
Indians. 

rhe first few chapters of the present work deal historically with corn or 
maize, after which the customs of corn cultivation, and ceremonial and 
legendary allusions to corn from Iroquois mythology are discussed. A 
detailed account of Iroquois ethnobotany concerning both corn and other 
plants, which the author introduces later, is of interest and replete with 
Indian terms and ideas. One could wish, however, for a more general 
analyzed translation of the numerous native names of plants and implements. 
\ full account of cooking and eating customs, of foods prepared from corn, 
and of the uses of the corn plant, places at our disposal a mass of supple- 
mentary information which brings one into close touch with the Iroquois 
household. The second part of the paper describes the uses of their food 
plants, beans, squashes, leaf and stalk foods, fungi and lichens, fruits and 
berries, nuts, sap and bark foods, and lastly food roots. 

There are many illustrations which lend an air of reality to the descrip- 


tions. The paper is interestingly written, Mr Parker’s graphic style com- 
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bining enough of easy fluency with professional detail to make his work 
readable to persons with only general interests, as well as to specialists. 
His systematic labors in a very rich field deserve much encouragement. 


F. G. SPECK. 


The Melanesians of British New Guinea. By C. S. SELIGMANN, M.D., with 
a chapter by F. R. Barton, C.M.G., and an appendix by E. L. GINLIB. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1910. 9146, pp. xxii, 766, illustrated by 
drawings, photographs, and maps. 

A new field for scientific study has been presented to the student 
of primitive peoples by this book. The maps enable the reader to place 
geographically the various tribes and groups of people described. The 
photographs of people, though few, show selection of typical Melanesians, 
while those of various buildings are exceptionally complete and educa- 
tional. 

Probably no part of the culture of a primitive people is so difficult 
of intelligible treatment in a book by text alone as the unique and bizarre 
characteristics of buildings in small culture areas; the photographs in 
Dr Seligmann’s book are exceptionally valuable for this reason. 

The book does not consider the more numerous people of New Guinea, 
the Papuans, but is confined to the Melanesians. These are divided 
into two groups, viz.; the Western Papuo-Melanesians, and the Eastern 
Papuo-Melanesians or the Massim. The greater part of British New 
Guinea is Papuan territory. The territory of the Western division of 
the Papuo-Melanesians begins near Cape Possession on the southern 
shore and extends eastward covering the south water-shed or southern 
half of New Guinea to the vicinity of Orangerie bay near latitude 150° E. 

The territory of the Massim or Eastern division joins that of the 
Western division at Orangerie bay and occupies all the eastern part of 
the mainland and extends along the north coast westward to Cape Nelson 
where Papuan territory is again encountered. The numerous islands east 


of the mainland lying between 8° and 12° 


of longitude south, which are 
part of the British New Guinea possession, are also Massim territory. 

Dr Seligmann presents first facts about the Koita tribe, a typical 
simply organized group of the Western division. He uses the first sixteen 
chapters occupying 193 pages for the Koita, and presents illuminating 
data on their geographical and social relations, social systems and regu- 
lations of public life, family life, courtship, betrothal and marriage, 
midwifery, property and inheritance, trade, war and homicide, morals, 


taboo, ceremonial feasts, songs and dances, funeral and mourning cere- 
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monies, magic and sorcery, and religion. It is seen that practically the 
entire life of the Koita is presented except their technical and material 
culture. 

Chapters seventeen to twenty-five inclusive (pp. 194-310), are occupied 
with data concerning the Roro-speaking tribes. In these chapters Dr 
Seligmann has limited himself to considering ‘‘those matters of social 
organization in which these tribes differ from the Koita.’’ He treats 
geographic and social relations, clan-badges, chieftainship, club-houses, 
family life, marriage, funeral and mourning ceremonies, magic and sorcery, 
and religion. The Mekeo tribes occupy chapters twenty-six to thirty- 
two inclusive (pp. 311-375). In these pages are presented those aspects 
of culture of the Western division in which the Mekeo differ from the 
Koita and Roro-speaking tribes. 

The Eastern division of Massim is further divided into the Southern 
and Northern Massim. The Southern Massim are presented in chapters 
thirty-three to forty-eight inclusive (pp. 376-658). Again Dr Seligmann 
presents in considerable detail the social and political organizations of 
these peoples, as folk tales, geographic relations and history, clans and 
totems, regulations of public life, family life, courtship, betrothal and 
marriage, property and inheritance, trade, warfare, cannibalism, morals, 
taboo, ceremonial feasts, dances and songs, funeral and mourning cere- 
monies, magic and sorcery, and religion. 

The Northern Massim are presented in Chapters forty-nine to sixty 
inclusive (pp. 660-735). These Massim were studied as to geographic 
and social relations, clans and totems, chieftainship, family life, youth 
and adolescence, courtship and marriage, burial and mourning cere- 
monies, and religion. 

An appendix on the Louisiades follows (pp. 736-739), and another 
on the Mukaua by E. L. Giblin (pp. 740-746). 

A glossary of native words occupies eight pages; and a good index 
follows. 

The vast amount of material brought together in this book by Dr 
Seligmann makes the volume a very important one to the student of 
Papuan and Melanesian cultures. And these two widely different peoples 
are seen in the process of blending physically and culturally in the geo- 
graphic area studied better probably than in any other. Aside from the 
newness of the field it is this blending of cultures more than anything 
else which makes the book so distinctive for the ethnologist. 

The book making is excellent: the illustrations are superior—seldom 
has a finer illustration of primitve man been published than is shown in 


plate 2 from a photograph by Captain Barton. 
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While in no way do I seek to detract from the scientific worth of the 
laborious and careful work of Dr Seligmann I wish to take this opportun- 
ity to emphasize the contrast between the mass of the book and Captain 
Barton’s chapter entitled ‘the Annual Trading Expedition to the Papuan 
Gulf,’’ quotations from the late Dr Chalmers, and some of the material 
quoted from the Annual Reports. Dr Seligmann’s part of the book is 
an excellent compilation and comparative study of scientific data; these 
other parts of the work are better, because, while equally scientific, 

or the author would not have used them as he did use them,—they 
are intimate, sympathetic, and alive. These other authors know person- 
ally many of the individuals they present. Their human animals are 
live men like themselves, their scenes move before the reader, their facts 
are so presented that the reader takes an active part in the expeditions 
and other occasions. One part of the book is read because the reader is 
interested in the facts presented; the other he reads because of the innate 
human interest in the facts. 

Too frequently the ethnologist’s writings are desert-dry. This is due 


largely to two causes; one, the lack of intimate knowledge of the peoples he 


presents; and, the other, the apparent fear to use the imagination. Whereas, 
the use of the imagination to assemble the scientifically gathered facts is not 
only proper but wise and greatly to be desired. 


ALBERT ERNEST JENKS. 


A Gilbertese- English Dictionary. By Hiram BinGHAM, D.D., Missionary of the 
American Board. Boston: American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, 1908. Pp. viii, 179. 

The Gilbert group, although by its position a most important link 
between Micronesia, Polynesia, and Melanesia, has remained until the 
present very little known. Except for rather brief descriptions by 
the earlier explorers of the Pacific, and the accounts of Wilkes, Finsch, 
etc., the literature relating to the islands is scanty and superficial. On 
the language spoken by the Gilbertese, there has been very little acces- 
sible, Hale’s sketch in the seventh volume of the United States Exploring 
Expedition and Colombe’s vocabulary of Arorai being the chief sources, 
except the translations prepared by the various missionary organiza- 
tions. These previous sources have supplied comparatively brief vocab- 
ularies only, so that the present dictionary, with some 12,000 words, is 
extremely welcome, and affords a goodly mass of material for students of 
Oceanic languages. 


As revealed in the dictionary and in the preface, the general pho- 
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| netics of the language seem, as does the grammar, to be closer to the 
Melanesian than to the Polynesian languages. These Melanesian simi- 
larities are in many respects closer than are those of the various Caroline 
dialects. As stated by the author, surds and sonants are not clearly 
distinguished, but the former are nearer to the actual sounds. The 
sounds of the r-l-d group are almost interchangeable, or at least separated 
from one another with difficulty. This recalls the frequency of the equi- 


valence of these sounds in the languages of Malaysia. Apparently words 


beginning with a consonant are relatively abundant. 

The dictionary is primarily intended for the use of persons desiring 
to become missionaries among the people of the islands. If so, it seems 
curious that some provision was not made for at least a short list of the 
commonest words in English-Gilbertese. The arrangement wholly 
under the Gilbertese-English alphabet makes the use of the dictionary 
almost impossible for anyone wishing to learn the language, or for students 
who desire to compare Gilbertese forms with those in use elsewhere. The 
author states in the preface, that the dictionary contains, in addition 
to the words of Gilbert origin, several hundred Gilbertized English and 
Hebrew words derived from the Bible translations. One cannot help 
thinking, in turning the pages of the dictionary, that it is hardly neces- 
sary to introduce into the language of these people so many words of 
wholly foreign origin and no meaning to the people themselves. Such 
words as pygarg, bdellium, cor, gier, gnu, etc., seem wholly unneccessary. 
The great mass of the terms included in the dictionary, however, i. e., those 
of purely native origin, will be of much service to all students of the lin- 
guistic puzzles of this most interesting region, and all must be most grateful 
to the author for the great labor which he has undertaken in preparing 
so complete a dictionary. 


R. B. Drxon. 


Melanesians and Polynesians. Their Life-Histories described and compared. 
By GeorGe Brown, D.D. London: Macmillanand Co., 1910. Pp. xv, 451. 
\dequate descriptions of the savage peoples of Melanesia during the 

early period of their contact with European nations are rare. Most of 

our information relative to this area dates from the last two decades. 

This volume, therefore, is most welcome in that it gives us observations 

made some thirty or forty years ago. The title of the book hardly gives 

an exact idea of the real character of the volume. Under the caption 
of ‘Melanesians and Polynesians,”’ the author, an English missionary, 


has brought together a large mass of valuable material derived from 
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personal observations, and relating to the peoples of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago (especially Duke of York and the adjacent part of New Britain) 
and the Solomon group in Melanesia, and Samoa in Polynesia. In- 
cidentally, some material from portions of British New Guinea, the New 
Hebrides, and elsewhere is also introduced. So far as the Bismarck 
Archipelago is concerned, the author was one of the very first white men 
to come into close contact with the natives. 

Taking the volume as a whole, the greatest value must undoubtedly 
be placed upon the Melanesian material. Samoa has been so often 
described, both by early navigators and missionaries, and by later 
investigators such as Kramer, that the author adds but little that is 
really new to our information. The plan of the book, which is that of 
comparing under various headings, such as Childhood, Religion, Govern- 
ment, Laws, etc., the Melanesian and Polynesian peoples, is a good one. 
From a strictly scientific point of view, a somewhat differing grouping 
of subjects might have been recommended. 
Of the large number of subjects treated, the descriptions of the Duk 


duk and Iniet societies, the details on social organization and burial 


customs, and the accounts of the use of money, will doubtless be found 
of greatest interest. The author recognizes the traces of totemic organ- 
ization in Samoa recently definitely established by Rivers, and adds an 
interesting bit of evidence of the two-class system from Ongtong-Java. 
In details, it is inevitable that the volume should suffer by comparison 
with the recent works of Graebner, Stephan, Meyer, Parkinson, von Pfeil, 
and others. Had the author published his book fifteen years ago, it 
would have contained a mass of wholly new material; as it is, the material 
is now no longer new. Yet, although the more recent observers have 
written in greater detail of much thatis described by Dr Brown, his work 
supplements theirs on more than one occasion with valuable additions, 
and, as a whole, serves unquestionably as the most excellent treatise 
in English upon the area covered. 

The author’s general conclusions on the origin and migration of the 
Polynesian and Melanesian peoples are mainly in accord with the present 
trend of opinion. He sees in the Melanesians, an early wave of peoples 
coming from somewhere in southwestern Asia, who were followed much 
later by the Polynesians. The latter, prior to their leaving the mainland 
or before leaving Indonesia, were influenced more or less by contact 
with early Indo-European (Hindu) culture. 

In conclusion, a word should be said in regard to the illustrations. 


These are numerous, and excellent, and add to the value of a volume 
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otherwise of much service to the student of Oceanic and particularly 
Melanesian culture. 

R. Dixon. 


The Chimariko Indians and Language. By ROLAND B. Dixon. University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 5, 
no. 5, pp. 293-380. Berkeley: The University Press, 1910. 

In this paper Dr Dixon gives us another study of the ethnographic 
region in which he is a recognized authority, that of northern California. 
Unlike the Maidu, Shasta, Achomawi, and Atsugewi, however, with which 
tribes Dr Dixon has heretofore concerned himself, the Chimariko no 
longer exist as a distinct tribe, but linger on in only two aged individuals; 
from one of these, Mrs Dyer, and from a man named Friday, who, though 
not a Chimariko, had formerly been in close touch with the tribe, the 
material presented in the paper was gathered in 1906. As indicated by 
its title, the paper falls into two parts, the first dealing with culture (pp. 
295-306), the second with language (pp. 307-380). The topic of culture, 
discussed under the heads of territory and history, material culture, social 
organization, and religion, is necessarily very fragmentary and calls for no 
particular comment. 

The linguistic portion is fuller than the ethnologic, but as the gram- 
matical material obtained was fragmentary, and the few texts that are 
given are confused and unsatisfactory. many points of importance 
remain obscure. It would be wholly unfair to judge Dr Dixon's work 
as one might a grammatical treatise laying claim to completeness. The 
circumstances under which the material was secured were such that it 
seems rather in order to thank Dr Dixon for having rescued as much of 
the Chimariko language as he did. The linguistic material is discussed 
by him under the heads of phonetics, reduplication, composition, pronoun, 
noun, verb, adjectives, numerals, postpositions, connectives, and order 
of words. 

There seem to be two series of stopped consonants, surds and sonants; 
judging from such not far distant linguistic stocks as Takelma, Athapas- 
can, and Yana, in which aspirated surds and “intermediates” but no true 
sonant stops are found, one may be permitted to surmise that Dr Dixon’s 
sonants are really intermediates, as he himself expressly states for b. 
It is surprising to find that no distinct series of ‘‘fortes’’ or checked stops 
is credited to Chimariko, the more so as not only the three stocks already 
referred to but also the immediately adjoining Wintun and Shastan 


(as represented by Achomawi) possess these consonants, as the reviewer 
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knows from personal experience. Such orthographies in the vocab- 
ulary, however, as p’untcibum “‘six’’ and t’amina ‘‘flea’’ strongly suggest 
that the fortis series is not absent in Chimariko. Moreover, Dr 
Dixon does not always carefully keep apart, it would seem, fortes 
from ordinary surds. Thus, the Achomawi form hak ‘‘two” (p. 338) 
was distinctly heard by the reviewer as hak/, with which its Chimariko 
cognate xok’u is in striking agreement. 

Reduplication of an interesting type occurs in Chimariko, that in 
which the latter part of the stem is repeated, as, tsokoko-tci “ bluejay,”’ 
himimitcet “grouse.” This type of reduplication is also frequently em- 
ployed in Chinookan inanimal names. Very characteristic are the pro- 
nominal affixes, one series being employed as subjects of neuter verbs, ob- 
jects of transitive verbs, and possessives with nouns inherently possessed, 
while the other series is restricted to subjects of active verbs and to in- 
dicate accidental possession. The use of distinct pronominal elements 
to differentiate active from neuter verbs and natural from acquired pos- 
session is reminiscent of Siouan. It is very strange indeed that certain 
verb stems require the pronominal elements to be prefixed, while others 
take them as suffixes; inherent possessives are always prefixed, accidental 
possessives suffixed. Syntactica! cases are lacking in the noun, while 
material cases, as far as Dr Dixon’s material allowed him to gather, are 
confined to a locative-ablative and an instrumental. The verb complex 
includes, besides the stem and pronominal affixes of subject or object 

never, it would seem, of both subject and object), a set of instrumental 

prefixes, local suffixes, and, always last in the complex, temporal and 
modal suffixes. The prefixes of body-part and other instrumentality, 
expressing such ideas as ‘with a long object,” ‘with the end of a long 
object,” ‘“‘with the head,” “with the foot,” “with a round object,” and 
‘“‘with the hand,” are interesting as affording another example of a wide- 
spread American tendency. Such prefixes occur, as Dr Dixon remarks, in 
the Shasta, Maidu, and Wintun stocksin the neighborhood of Chimariko; 
outside of these alsoin Shoshonean, Siouan, Pomo, and, though not quite 
analogously, Takelma. The local suffixes, again a well developed mor- 
phological category in America, include elements expressing such ideas as 
“down,” “up,” “into,” “out of,” “‘across,” “through,”’ and ‘‘ towards’’; 
their use makes intelligible the defective development of case suffixes 
innouns. Among the moda! affixes the negative is peculiar in that it is 
in some cases prefixed, in others suffixed. 

After the grammatical sketch proper Dr Dixon takes up the matter 


of the possible genetic relationship of Chimariko and Shastan (Shasta, 
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Achomawi, Atsugewi). A few general morphologic resemblances are 
noted; by far the most striking point of resemblance, however, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, is not referred to in this connection, but is 
mentioned earlier in the paper, namely the use of pronominal elements 
as both prefixes and suffixes. A table of fifty-seven lexical correspon- 
dences, embracing body-part nouns, natural and cultural objects, three 
numerals, verb stems, instrumental prefixes, local suffixes, and pronouns, 
is given as the main evidence of a Chimariko-Shastan linguistic unit. 
A few of the examples seem rather far-fetched, but on the whole the 
evidence appears convincing, the more so as so many of the correspon- 
dences are with the non-contiguous Achomawi rather than with the 
neighboring Shasta. With Chimariko -pen, -hen “‘tongue’’ seems to 
be cognate not only Shasta ehena, as noted by Dr Dixon, but also Acho- 
mawi ip‘li (reviewer's manuscript material). On the whole the weight 
of probability is in favor of the genetic relationship proposed by Dr 
Dixon. In the absence as vet, however, of extended grammatica! studies 
of the Shastan dialects, it is difficult for the student to express a definite 
opinion. 

Six text fragments, with interlinear translations and grammatical 
notes, follow. Their extremely disjointed character lessens very con- 
siderably the value of these for either linguistic or mythological purposes. 
Vocabularies, English-Chimariko and Chimariko-English, close the 
paper. One criticism can be made of these vocabularies—Dr Dixon 
does not seem to have taken pains to combine in them the lexica! material 
which he obtained as such with that which is scattered in his grammatical 


notes and texts. Thus, the text words xatci’la ‘“‘children"’ and aga’deu 
“grass seed”’ (p. 347, ll. 5, 10) are to be found listed in neither of the 
vocabularies. Conversely, grammatical material scattered in the vo- 
cabulary is not made use of to the extent that could be desired in the 
grammatical sketch. Thus, the word /étretré “‘spotted,’’ evidently an 
excellent case of final reduplication, is not listed in the examples given 


under the heading “ reduplication’’; this form is particularly interesting 
in view of Dr Dixon's statement, ‘‘Color adjectives, it is interesting to 
note, do not appear to be reduplicated.”’ 

In other words Dr Dixon does not seem to have completely utilized 
all his material; the very fragmentariness of the material makes it 
particularly desirable that the most should have been made of it. De- 
spite the various points of criticism offered Dr Dixon’s paper must be 


considered a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Californian 


linguistics. 


EDWARD SAPIR. 
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La Religion des Primitifs. By A. LERoy. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie, 

1909. 16°, pp. vii, 518. 

The author of this really remarkable book is A. LeRoy, Bishop of 
Alinda and Superior General of the Péres du Saint- Esprit. His mission- 
ary career in Africa began in 1877 and continued, with two brief inte- 
ruptions, to the time of his writing the book. He has thus been for nearly 
thirty years in contact with African natives. His first experiences were in 
East Africa, entering (like the explorers of that time) from Bagamoyo and 
penetrating to the Victoria Nyanza, the Nyassa, and the Upper Congo. 
He later made extended journeys from Somali Land to Mozambique 
and in the country behind. In 1893 his activities were transferred to 
the West Coast, to Gabun. He has thus come into contact with coast 
peoples, with the dwellers of the Lake Region and with the tribes of 
the equatorial forest. He has met Bantu of many tribes and many and 
separated groups of pygmies. He speaks some Bantu languages, and 
has come into truly intimate relations with his blacks for whom he 
evinces great affection. 

A first assumption might be that a book upon African religions by a 
Catholic bishop could be neglected by the anthropologist. Not so with 
the book before us. Bishop Le Roy is a man of candid spirit and broad 
views; he has read and studied anthropological theories; he has grappled 
with the definition and significance of totemism, exogamy, and those 


kindred words which have caused prolonged and bitter controversy 


among ethnographers and sociologists. He finds himself unable te 
agree with prevailing views regarding the origin of religion. He aims 
to meet us on our own ground. With firm convictions of his own, he 
tries to disabuse his mind of prejudice; he presents the facts which he 
has found, tests our theories by them, and states the conclusions to which 
heis driven. He does all this with an honesty and candor which compel 
admiration and a vigor and force which demand consideration. Not 
that we agree with all the bishop’s conclusions, in fact we dissent from 
most of them. But such a challenge of our views is worth far more to 
our science than many of the ingenious, but premature, theories with 
which anthropological literature abounds. LeRoy presents a mass of 
instructive and interesting material; we shall consider but a single point. 
He says: 

“The religion of the primitives ought then to be as clearly as possible separated 
from Magic, from Mythology and from Superstition. When this is done one 
finds it to consist of recognition of departed spirits, of tutelary spirits, and of a 
sovereign being, Master of Nature and Father of Men, with moral observances 


and the practice of prayer, offering and sacrifice” (p. 453). 
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And again: 

‘Had we not the constant fear of misrepresenting the beliefs of our indigenes 
in attempting to put them in forma] statement we would say that for them the 
invisible world is composed, so to say, of three planes, of which the first would 
be formed by the spirits of the dead, the second by spirits of extra human origin, 
and the third by that sovereign being, whom we have already recognized as the 
mysterious Master of Nature and for whom we find no name more just to apply 
than that of ‘God’”’ (p. 136). 

In his discussion of this sovereign being, Bishop LeRoy makes an 
important contribution to the question of “high gods,” so much consid- 
ered of late. While for him the existence of this notion is explicable 
solely on the basis of an original divine inspiration, he presents facts 
in his discussion which perhaps point to a reasonable explanation of a 
matter which has long been a stumbling block. The evidence that 
savage and barbaric peoples have an idea of a supreme being is too strong 
to be brushed away by flippant reference to missionary or other outside 
influences. It is a waste of time to struggle against facts. Such a 
notion exists and in practically the same form among a host of tribes in 
Australia, Africa, and America. LeRoy finds it clear and unquestionable 
even among the pygmies. If such a belief exists among the religious 
ideas of low tribes, there must be something in the range of simple thought 
and life experiences of those tribes, upon which or out of which the belief 
has grown. Our task should be to find the origin of the belief—as we 
believe we have found the origin of animism and of the notion of a separ- 
able soul. 

Of course a complete and precise definition of this superior being 
is nowhere made. LeRov, however, brings together some of the elements 
which generally occur in the conception: 

“This notion brings naturally to the spirit that of master, of proprietor, of 
sovereign of the Universe; Mwingyezt, ‘‘he who has the power.’’ Taylor writes 
‘“‘ And it is no doubt why the natives experience a sort of scruple in selling a piece 
of land: in their thought one can only alienate the trees.”’ If the reader will 
remember, this is exactly the statement which we ourselves have previously made. 

Master of the World, God is also Father of Men; reri yajio, our father, the 
M pongwe of the Gabun voluntarily say of him and their neighbors the Benga have 
an identical name in the expression paia nzambi. 

Author of life he is also author of death, in the sense that he takes when and 
as he will the souls of men without anyone being able to hinder or to blame him 
This is why, in case of death, one takes care to seek from whence the fatal issue 
has come: if it has been brought about by an enemy, open or secret, the relative 
ought to be avenged; if it is caused by a spirit, it should be disarmed by a sacrifice 
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but if it comes from God, there is nothing to be done. What can one do against 
God? 
* * 

It is God finally who sends the rain in warning men by the voice of the thunder, 
and it is he who withholds it; it is he who makes the grass grow in the plains for 
the herds; it is he who clothes the forests in verdure, who makes the fruits ripen 
ind the fields to prosper; it is he who nourishes all—trees, animals and men. 


Che entire world, in a word, is dependent upon him.” 


[here are various names for God throughout the Bantu languages 
and LeRoy makes an interesting analysis of them, to find the underlying 
ideas, but space does not admit of its presentation. A final quotation 
only can be made; it points to a series of facts and ideas often mentioned 
by the author, which appear to deserve careful study. 

Chis fundamental conception, always living and inspirer of so many others, 
is that man in this world is not completely at home. He finds himself therein 
without much knowing how, nor through whom, nor why; he has wandered and 
he wanders in a domain which seems freely open, he meets there with many things 
which he desires. . . . But all this is not of his making, he is not its owner, it 
would be wrong for him to dispose of it as master, and that which nature thus 
offers to him, is it not a sort of bait, put within reach of his hand to tempt him? 

* 

It is thus that the Master of things, who, for concealing himself from human 
eyes, is no less redoubtable, frequently does reveal himself by unexpected mani- 
festations and checks us in our immoderate desires of putting our hand on all; 
whence, without speaking of indigestions where the forbidden food makes protest, 
proce ed poisonings, sit knesses, deaths, epidemic S, ac cide nts, floods, drought, etc. 
For if, consciously or unconsciously, we did not disarrange the machinery of the 
world by throwing in among the mechanism handfuls of sand—that is, forbidden 
acts—it would truly never be thrown out of gear. Or to speak in other terms, if 
the universe appeared before man like a table spread with food, there are yet 
certain precautions to take, certain courtesies to perform, certain restraints to 
observe before seating oneself at the feast.” 

Are there not here suggested some thoughts of savage man so simple 
and natural that they might form a ready basis for a truly primitive 


or early) conception of a “high god’’? FREDERICK STARR. 


Im Afrikanischen Urwald. By FRANZ THONNER. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer 
(Ernst Vohsen). 1898. 8°, pp. x, 116, plates 86, maps 2. 
Von Kongo zum Ubangi. By FRANz THONNER. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1910. 
8°, pp. xi, 116, plates 114, maps 2. 
Thonner’s primary object in his African expeditions was the collecting 


of plants. His first expedition was if 1896, his second in 1908-1909: 
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both were flights, the total time spent in the Congo region being only 
about six months. Thonner is, however, an indefatigable worker and, 
in addition to collecting his plants he made meteorological observations, 
kept close track of his hours of travel, watched the face of nature, and 
intelligently noted the life and characteristics of the populations encoun- 
tered. The area he penetrated is relatively little known and his books 
are a genuine contribution to knowledge. In 1896 he struck in from 
the Congo at Lisala (Upoto) to Monveda, followed up the Dua to Dun- 


dusana, and then struck out toward Mongende, with a side journey paral 


leling the Congo from Mondunga to Dubo. In his second journey he 
went a little farther up the Congo, to the mouth of the Itimbiri; going 
up that river to Mandungu, he struck into the interior, connecting with his 
old trail at Mongende, and then pushing on into the interior to 
Yakoma on the Ubangi, at the end of the Uele In his notes upon life 
and customs, Thonner does what few travelers have done—emphasizes 
the differing character of house architecture from people to people; in 
reality practically every little tribe has its own style of house building 
and village arrangement. The route followed cuts the boundary between 
tribes of Bantu and non-Bantu speech and Thonner better defines this 
limit than had before been done. He locates it between 2° and 4 
North latitude and says it is practically marked by the Lua, Dua, and 


Rubi rivers although at some points Bantu languages (Ngombe and 


Ababua) reach the Ubangi and Uele Rivers. He groups the populations 
visited as follows: 
BANTU, three groups: 

Bangala.—Babangi, Bangala, Bapoto—Baloi, Ngiri, Tenda, 


f the Lua), 
Balolo (Mongo) south of the middle Congo. 


Lubala (on lower Ubangi to the junction 


Ngombe.—Bwela, Magunza (Elombo), Budja (between the Dua 
and the Congo), Mabali (Mobali) on the Dua, and the 
““Ngomhe”’ dwelling south of the Upper Ubangi. 

Ababua.—Ababua and relatives, as Mobenge, Likwangula, and 
Dundusana. 


Non-Bantu (Sudanese negroes), five groups: 


Mandjia.—Mandjia and Baya: north from Ubangi and in Sanga 
region. 

Bwaka.—Bwaka, Mondjembo (Monsombo), Banziri: Middle 
Ubangi region. 

Banda.—Banza, Ngobu, Banda (north of Ubangi): from 2° N. 


to upper and middle Ubangi. 


( 


In 


The last of these non-Bantu speaking | 


Sango. 


and 
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Bongo (south of them) 
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condensed and arranged. 
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woman's dress, 


angements, house construction, linguistic 


Thonner'’s intere 


I recorded a careful though small vocabulary of it 

Thonner presents a valuable table regarding the twenty-two popu- 
lations visited by him, in which he places side by side, in columns, for 
ready comparison, the characteristic facts relative to tribal marks 


peculiarities of dress, village ar- 


connection, and the numerals 
yhic material is here conveniently 
in linguistics is everywhere 


1 people visited, he secured a vocabulary of forty 


words, ten numerals, thirty others. 


These vocabularies are given in an 


Both volumes are abundantly illustrated with plates from 
negatives; they are for the most part good and the reproduction 
is of high grade; about one half of the illustrations are of ethnographic 


the others represent plant life, scenery, and colonial develop- 


In an appendix, Thonner gives a careful day-by-day record of 


—direction 


Edited 


by 


of march, 


which is an actual contribution 


G. VAN 


pp. Xx, 376, plates and map. 


time 
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conscientious record is made the basis for map construc tion by M. Moisel 


to Congo cartography. 
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Bruxelles: Ad. de Wit, 1909. 


1e fifth of the great series of ethnographic monographs on the peoples 


ngo Belge deals with the Warega 
Walega, Wallegga, 


living in the eastern part ol 


Waregga 


Congo Belge, 


Valega, Balegga 


forest 


=\uaregga 
They 


west of the upper end of Lake 


are a people, 


The preceding volumes of the series have been noticed in 


merican Anthropologist, and the plan of work and method of pre- 


sentation are already known to our readers. 


literature and what has been written relative to them (largely in Italian) 


In this case the collection 


of previously-existing literature forms an insignificant part of the volume. 


There are few references to the Warega in ethnological and geographical 


uccount of its far southern range and its nearness (I 
Che 
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is so vaguely localized in place and race as to be almost worthless. The 


book consists almost entirely of the work of one man, Commandant 


Delhaise, who, while located in the region and among the people made 
careful replies to the Questionnaire issued by the Belgian Sociological 
Society, which forms the basis of the whole series. This gives his work 
exceptional value; such observations, carefully written down at the time, 
by a permanently settled student, conscientiously pursuing his investi- 
gations, are worth far more than replies to oral interrogation, made long 
after the return from a field where no actual investigations were con 


ducted. Some of the replies are perfunctory but on the whole they arein 


telligent and carefully made and the book is an important original contri 
bution to the knowledge of a before almost unknown population. The 
Warega live in the region of the Elila and Ulindi Rivers and are forest 
dwellers. They are divided into Ntala (highlanders) and Malinga (low 
landers), differing considerably from each other. They are frequently 
called Mwami, which is primarily the name of a head-covering worn to 
indicate a certain social position. Perhaps the most striking matter in 
the book relates to their complicated social system. 


FREDERICK STARR. 


La Obstetricia en México. Notas Bibliogrdficas, Etnicas, Histéricas, Documentarias 


y Criticas, de los origines historicos hasta el afio 1910. Colegidas y ordenadas 


por el Dr. NicoLas Le6n, Director del Consultorio Num. 2 de la Beneficencia 

Piiblica en la Cuidad de México. Partes 1a. y 2a. México: Tip. de la Vda 

de F. Diaz de Leén, Sucrs., 1910. Pp. viii, 67, 748. Illustrated. 

This volume, published in connection with the celebration of the 
centenary of Mexican independence, gives a detailed history of obstetrics 
in Mexico from the period of the Spanish conquest down to the present 
day, with numerous photographs of distinguished physicians, biographical 
notes, etc., descriptions of hospitals, methods of treatment, laws and regu- 
lations,etc. The first part, consisting of some 70 pages, gives a Bibliog- 
raphy (two columns to the page) of 1011 titles relating to the science of 
obstetrics in Mexico. The main data in this book include some inter- 
esting information concerning Mexican midwives past and present. 
For the anthropologist and the ethnologist, the section (pp. 3-92) 
on obstetrics among the aborigines of Mexico in pre-Columbian and in 
modern times will be of service. Among the authorities cited, more or 
less at length, are Clavigero, the Mexican and Mayan Codices, Orozco 
y Berra, Ruiz de Alarcén, Mufioz Camargo, Nufiez de la Vega, Landa, 


babies on all- 


Indian 


The little pictures of 


Hrdlicka, Alderman, etc. 
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fours (p. 87) are what an American might call ‘“‘cute.””’ To what he 
finds in other writers old and new Dr Leén has added some of his own 


observations among the Indians. Following the account of aboriginal 


obstetrics come some notes on the practices and superstitions of the métis 
and Mexicans of the lower classes, with whom both old Indian and old 
European folk-lore makes its presence felt \s an example of European, 
or rather Oriental (Egypt and Palestine) superstition imported into 


Mexico, the author cites (p. 123) the use of the so-called ‘‘ rose of Jericho.” 


ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Methods of 
Anthropology and showing their Application to the Filipinos, with a Classifi- 


The Racial Anatomy of the Philippine Islanders, introducing Nez 


cation of Human Ears and a Scheme for the Heredity of Anatomical Characters 
in Man. By Ropert BENNETT Bean, B.S.M.D., Associate Professor of 
\natomy, The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La.; formerly 
Associate Professor of Anatomy, Philippine Medical School, Manila, P. | 
With Nineteen Illustrations reproduced from Original Photographs. Seven 
Figures. Philadelphia & London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1910. Pp. 224. 
\s with Africa of old, so now-a-days with our far-off eastern posses 
sions, € Philippinis semper aliquid novi. This time it is the Homo 
Philippinensis, close kin of him of ancient Heidelberg. According to 
Dr Bean (p. 231) he is ‘“‘a being somewhat apart, typical of neither the 
primary nor the secondary Australoid,”’ at least as represented by the 
man of Taytay, whose photograph is given with anthropometric details 
pp. 228-232). On the basis of ‘‘primordial man with a form similar 
to Homo Heidelbergensis, Mousteriensis and Philippinensis,”’ the author 
derives the races of man in all parts of the globe, by variation, differ- 
entiation, segregation, modification, interbreeding, conglomeration, 
re-combination, etc. One is forced to admire Dr Bean's synonymy at 
times, as, e. g., when he goes still further and speaks (p. 29) of ‘‘the 
Australoid type”’ as “supposed to represent a mosaic of Iberian and 
Primitive,” and, again (p. 30) of the Alpine as “apparently another 
mosaic of the Iberian and Primitive types.’’ Dr Bean recognizes (p. 
221) ‘three fundamental units of mankind, the Iberian being the funda- 
mental European type, the Primitive being the type of the Orient, and 
the Australoid the primary negroid element.’’ The other types, Cro- 
Magnon, Alpine, etc., ‘‘are modifications and combinations of the three 
fundamental types.’’ Concerning the Filipinos the author observes 
(p. 224): “ The Filipino peoples, exclusive of the Moros, are derived prin- 


cipally from East Indian sources, the southern Pacific Islands, China and 
| ; 
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Japan, and Europe. Continual intermingling has failed to eradicate, 


wr fuse or blend the three fundamental! types, Iberian, Primitive and Aus- 
traloid, which continue in comparative purity throughout the Philippine 
Islands."” What the future has in store in this part of the world is thus 
stated (p. 218): ‘Fusion of the mass of Filipinos throughout is evident 
in the formation of a blend that will probably be largely Primitive, or 
between that and the Adriatic, because in the course of time the Iberian 
elements will be eliminated to a great extent by disease, esper ially tuber- 
culosis.”” In the differentiation of Filipino types ‘“‘color markings have 
been of no value,’ ‘“‘hair form has been of little avail (they all have 
straight black hair, with an occasional wave),’’ and “the cephalic index 
has been found unreliable because of possible distortion of the head.” 
The ear, however, has not failed, for ‘‘ the ear-form has been found a better 
indicator, and by this alone much can be known as to the individual's 


component elements (p. 217 Primitive ears, we are told, “are almost 


the reverse of the Iberian in every respect (p. 195)"’; the Australoid and 
Primitive ears are “old types,”’ ‘the Iberian type D, A and C ears are 


intermediate, the Iberian type B, and B.B.B. ears are new types,” 
‘the others are mixed, intermediate and new.’ This reasoning makes 
the Filipinos older than the Chinese, Indians, or Spanish, since they have 
‘older ear-types”’ (p. 188). This use of the ear as a universal anthro- 
pometer, prehistoric and modern, and asa sort of talisman or philosopher's 
stone for the discovery and the determination of human types, is some 
thing neither anatomists nor ethnologists will readily agree to, since vari- 
ation in the form of the ear is about the least likely of any human physical 
character to possess fundamental significanceg Chapter VIII of the book 
is devoted to “‘the omphalic index,’’ which is found “ by dividing the dis- 
tance of the umbilicus from the pubic spine by its distance from the supra 
sternal notch, thus indicating its relative position on the body. By the 
use of this index, “the relative amount of Iberian end Primitive stock 
in a people composed of the two stocks can be determined with a fair 
degree of accuracy’”’ (p. 164),—thus the Russian women measured by 
Teumin, “‘are 34 per cent. less Primitive than the Igorot women, 30 per 
cent. less Primitive than the women of Taytay, etc.’’ In his researches 
Dr Bean, besides examining the ears of ‘‘several thousand Filipinos 
from every part of the Archipelago,” took measurements of ‘“‘about 800 
students of the Trade and Normal Schools of Manila, more than 100 
Igorots, 500 individuals of Taytay and Cainta, and about 200 subjects 
of Malecon Morgue.’ For comparison he used also the measurements of 


100 American negroes (Johns Hopkins Hospital), 1000 students of the 
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University of Michigan, and 1,500 school-children of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
rhe origin records are on file at the Wistar Institute of Anatomy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Out of them Dr Bean has made an interesting and well- 
illustrated book, even if one cannot agree with very many of the positions 
he takes or the theories he advances. The reviewer for one is not yet 
prepared to swear by the ear as the supreme court of racial anatomy. 
One might perhaps say that the author's material is better than his uses 
of it 


ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Philippine Studies. I, A Little Book of Filipino Riddles. Collected and edited 

by FREDERICK STARR. Yonkers, New York: World Book Co., 1909. Pp. 133. 

In this little book Professor Starr gives us the native texts and transla- 
tions, with explanations, etc., of 416 Filipino (Tagal, Ilocan, Pangasinan, 
Gaddang, Pampangan, Visayan, etc.) riddles, collected by him, chiefly 
from school-boys belonging to various peoples of the islands in 1908. 
In an introduction (pp. 5-22) riddles in general and Filipino riddles in 
particular are discussed in an interesting way. The distribution of 
these riddles as to subjects is as follows: Animals (mammals), 1-13; 
bell, 14-17; betel, 15-21; birds, 22-28; boats, 29-35; body (parts), 36-78; 
book, 79-80; candle, 81-85; cardinal points, 86; clock (watch), 87-89; 
coffin, 90; disease, 91-92; dress, 93-99; drinks, 100-101; egg, 102-104; 
fishes, 105-114; fruit, 115-143; furniture, 144; games, 145; greeting, 146; 
hammock, 147-148; heavenly bodies, 149-163; hole, 164; house and parts, 
165-177; implements, 178-196; insects and other invertebrates, 197-213; 
lamp, 214-216; love, 217-222; mat, 223-225; mirror, 226; musical in- 
struments, 227-229; nature elements, 230-232; number, 233; occupations 
234-238; persons, 239-251; plants, 252-284; qualities, 285; relationship, 
286-289; religious, 290-317; reptiles, etc., 318-326; road, 327-329; 
shade, shadow. etc., 330-335; smoking, 336; storm, sky, etc., 337-345; 


stove, 346-352; time, 353-354; tools, 355-359; toy, 360-361; trunk, 


362-363; umbrella, 364-365; utensils, etc., 366-393; vegetables, 394-405; 
vision, 406; waves, 407; word-plays, 408-416. Many of these riddles 
exhibit a curious combination of foreign (Spanish, Christian) influence and 
local coloring or adaptation. As Professor Starr indicates, our famous 
‘Humpty Dumpty” is represented by the Ilocan (p. 49, No. 102): 

Yti papapugan ti Ari; no maluctan saan nga maisubli. 

The lime-box of the king; if you open it you cannot restore it. 


7) is 


rhe answer is Itlog, “‘Egg.’’ The riddle of the ‘Pig’ (No. 9, p. 2 


ti generis and quite Oriental besides. Nos. 170 and 237 are markedly of 
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local origin. Professor Starr is of opinion that “‘the true riddles in our 
series are largely original Filipino, while the insoluble riddles, the catches, 
the plays on words, are those where foreign influence is most evident 
p. 20).’" Coarseness and stupidity characterize a considerable number 
of | ilipino riddles as they do likewise those of other peoples. The com- 
monest form in which the Filipino riddle is cast is “‘two well-balanced 
rhyming lines,’’ each line usually containing from five to seven syllables. 
Young people are the chief propagators of riddles among the Filipinos, 
and they “are much in vogue when a young gentleman calls upon his 
sweetheart.”” With the Tagals and Pampangans ‘“‘the chief occasion 
for giving bugtong (riddles) is when a little group are watching at night 
beside a corpse.”’ The various Filipino peoples have diverse names for 


riddles: Tagal and Pampangan 


nugtong; Bisayan tugmahanon; Pangasinan 
boniqueio; Ilocan burburtia, etc. The author intends this interesting 
little monograph to be the first number of a series of ‘‘ Philippine Studies,” 
each of which will treat independently of a distinct and separate subject. 


ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Stone Age in North America. By WARREN K. MOOREHEAD. Joston and 

New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910. 2 vols. 8° (price $5.00). 

In these volumes the author has attempted to group the various 
objects of stone, bone, shell, copper, etc., and to classify them according 
to his own conceptions; but, unfortunately, much irrelevant matter has 
been included, and the pages are replete with inaccurate, misleading 
statements, rendering the work, for all practical purposes, quite valueless. 

Within the space of a brief review it will not be possible to refer to the 
many paragraphs that challenge criticism, but it will be well to under- 
stand the author's theories upon which the present work is based. On 
page 4, volume I, is found this statement: ‘‘It has occurred to me that those 
museum men who collect and study modern material more than the pre- 
historic have not a clear perspective of the past in this country.”’ This 
is the key to the whole work, and asa result of his adherence to this theory 
and failure to ‘‘study modern material” he has erred in the identification 
of certain objects. As an example, certain bone implements from a 
‘*Mandan site in North Dakota”’ (vol. 11, p. 146 and p. 151), are identified 
as ‘“‘bone celts . . . hollowed after the manner of Eastern stone gouges.”’ 
Now asa matter of fact these are examples of the bone implements made 
by the Chippewa and other northern tribes at the present time, and 
used by them in removing the flesh from the inner surface of hides, 


during the process of tanning. Many examples are to be seen in museum 
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collections; therefore, contrary to the belief of the author, it appears that 
a knowledge of the arts and customs of the living tribes tends to shed 
light on the manners of their predecessors. 

\nd again, the author is evidently of the belief that the majority 
of objects of stone, etc., forming the collections in museums possess 
great antiquity as he writes (vol. 1, p. 10): ‘‘Most of these exhibits are 
of objects in use long before Columbus discovered America.”’ It is 
difhcult to understand how such a conclusion could have been reached, 
and the author has evidently lost sight of the fact that for many gener- 
ations subsequent to the year 1492, the Indian remained in his primitive 
condition and fashioned objects of stone, bone, and shell; and moreover 
that scarcely five generations have elapsed since the greater part of 
\merica was occupied by the native tribes, maintaining their aboriginal 
manners and customs, little influenced by European contact It will 
thus be seen that in the preparation of this work the author has been 
influenced by the belief that the various objects found on the surface 
near village sites, or in contact with burials, represent the work of tribes 
so ancient that no knowledge of the origin or use of the objects can be 
gained by studying the habits and customs of the living tribes. In 
this connection it would be interesting to know how he would treat 
material from a known historic site. 

The closing chapters (XXXVI-XXXviI) of the second volume art 
devoted to the ‘‘conclusions.’" This section opens with a reference 
to “The Population in Prehistoric Times’’; it contains various contra- 
dictory, ambiguous statements, so we pass on to the next section “‘The 
Stone Age in Historic Times,’’"—a most interesting subject,—but, after 
writing, “It is unfortunate that Coronado, De Soto, Captain Smith, 
Hennepin, Marquette and the Pilgrim Fathers did not give us more detail 
about stone-age times’ the author disposes of the subject by quoting a 
few paragraphs from a work on the ‘Seri Indians living on an island in 


the Gulf of California’! 


Following this section are a few pages on ‘“‘The 
Antiquity of Man in America,” referring to the work of certain ‘‘real 
archeologists” in the Delaware valley. Other sections follow including: 
‘‘Art in ancient times and modern art”’ and “The Stone-age point of view.” 

Following the conclusions is a bibliography which does not, however, 
purport to be complete. 

The work contains some very good illustrations—and many of an 
inferior quality,—but they do not appear to have been selected to show 
the various types ol objects; rather, the text seems to have been pre- 
pared to suit the available illustrations. 

D. I. BUSHNELL, JR. 
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David Boyle.—In Dr David Boyle, whose death occurred early in 
February last, Canada has lost her most distinguished archeologist, 
1 man whose career was in some respects quite remarkable. For two 
years previous to his decease Dr Boyle, as the result of a paraly tic stroke, 
was incapacitated from active pursuit of his profession. At a special 
Convocation, held at his bedside for the purpose, the University of 
Toronto conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. in consideration of his 
ser\ ic es to are he ologi« al ience. 

He was born at Greenock, Renfrewshire, Scotland, May 1, 1842, his 
incestry being Ayrshire on the paternal side and Perthshire and Argyle- 
shire (Highland) on the maternal side. What education he received as 
a boy was obtained at the Mason’s Hall School in Greenock, and at the 
St Andrew's School in Birkenhead (Eng.). His parents came to Canada 
in 1856, settling in central Ontario, and David was apprenticed to a 
blacksmith, near the town of Guelph. Later, he qualified as a teacher, 
and from about 1865 to 1875 was principal of the public school of the 
town of Elora. During his career as a teacher he held at times various 
offices, including those of President of the County Teachers’ Associations 
and Chairman of the Public School Section of the Provincial Association 
of Teachers. While at Elora, his interest in science, particularly geology 
and archeology, rapidly developed, and he founded in connection with 
the school a museum which, together with the Elora Mechanics’ In- 
stitute Library > the origin of whi h was la ‘gely due to his efiorts, are local 
remembrances of his activities. He had the honor of having named after 
him by Prof. Nicholson, the paleontologist, an important fossil of the 
Middle Silurian (at Elora), the Murchisonia Boylei, in recognition of his 
geological investigations. Before leaving Elora, he had made an ex- 
tensive and valuable collection of Indian relics, etc., which he presented 
to the Canadian Institute, Toronto. This was the beginning of the 
now famous collection of the Provincial Museum, grown to its present 
proportions through the labors of Dr Boyle, who from about 1885 to 
the time of his death held the office of Curator, first under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute, and subsequently by appointment of the 
provincial government. 

In 1875 Dr Boyle opened a book-store on Yonge Street, in the city 
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of Toronto, which soon became the resort of those interested in archeo- 
logical and related matters, as well as a sort of forum for the discussion 
of topics educational and other humanly interesting things. The writer 
of these lines recalls with pleasure many happy hours spent in such wise. 
Che influence of Dr Boyle upon the public opinion of the province in 
archeological matters ultimately bore fruit, and when he became curator 
of the modest Museum of the Canadian Institute, the future of archeo- 
logical science in Ontario was assured. His indefatigable labors in the 
field, his skill in the arrangement of specimens, etc., his ability in arousing 
both private and public interest in archeological research, while never 
receiving anything like a just monetary recompense at any time, wert 
given some chance to demonstrate what could and what ought to be 
done in the way of collecting and preserving the archeological remains 
of the country. 

Beginning with 1886-1887 (a previous report as curator had been 
made to the Canadian Institute in 1885-1886), Dr Boyle issued 12 
An Archeological Reports, the last (for 1907) appearing in 1908. 
His own contributions to these Reports consist in the main of descriptions 
of feld-work, notes on specimens added to the museum, etc. Often, 
as, @. @.. in the Re port for 1903, there are given valuable notes on the 
Indian's methods of working flints, stone, copper, and bone tools, etc. 


Che ‘‘Notes on Specimens” contains a large amount of excellent descrip- 


ly devoted 


tion, suggestion, etc. A few of the Reports are almost entire 
to special topics. Thus the Report for 1908 is chiefly a valuable and ex- 
tensive account of Dr Boyle’s studies of ‘‘The Pagan Iroquois” of Ontario, 
the most notable single piece of ethnological work undertaken by him, 
containing, as it does, authoritative data concerning the institutional and 
folk life of these Indians. The Report of 1905,—this feature was suggested 
by Dr Boas,—is largely made up of ethnological descriptions of the chief 
stocks of the Canadian aborigines by expert authorities (Boas, Jones, 
Hill-Tout, Chamberlain, etc.). 

In the Report for 1900, Dr Boyle discusses ‘Primitive Art,’’—the 
human form in Indian art as compared with child-art, the human face 
in clay, etc. In 1895 he published a monograph on Primitive Man 
Ontario. Interesting items in the Reports for 1903 and 1907, respectively, 
are verbatim court-records of the trials of Cree Indians for murder in 
connection with wendigo-beliefs, etc. Dr Boyle paid special attention 
to the question of European influences upon American Indian imple- 
ments, manufactures, etc., and discussed this subject several times (Re- 


ports tor 1887, 1888, 1890, 1906, etc.). He maintained, in the Report 
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for 1903, against the opinion of Mr J. D. McGuire (that the Indians had 
no pipes but straight ones before the discovery) that several varieties 
of tobacco-pipes are of Indian origin; and in the Report for the same year 
he opposed the views of Rev. W. M. Beauchamp that the bone combs 
were of European origin, directly or indirectly. In the Report for 1905 
he argued in favor of a southern origin of the Iroquoian stock. 

In the Report for 1900 he points out how much more successful the 
Indian has been in making the human face in clay than in drawing it; 
correspondences between the art of the savage and that of the child are 
also noted. In one of his earlier articles, of which an abstract was pub- 
lished in 1886-1887, Dr Boyle emphasized the persistence of savage 
traits in the children of civilized races, being one of the first ethnologists 
to see some of the bearings of such facts. 

In 1889 he made a plea for archeology as an aid to the study of history 
and in the Report for 1901 he discussed ‘“The Philosophy of Folk-Lore,”’ 
and pointed out the condition of the Iroquois of Ontario as offering 
unique opportunities for the anthropologist and ethnologist. 

Dr Boyle represented the Province of Ontario on various occasions, 
particularly at the great expositicns, etc. At the Cincinnati Centennial 
Exposition of 1888 he had charge of the Ontario mineral exhibit; in 
1892 he arranged the Ontario mineral exhibit sent to the Imperial 
Institute in London, and the great map of the province on exhibition 
there was planned by him; at the Columbian Exposition of 1893, in 
Chicago, Dr Boyle prepared the mineral exhibit of the Province of 
Ontario and had also charge of the archeological collection representing 
the Provincial Museum. In 1900 he attended the meeting of the British 
\ssociation for the Advancement of Science, at Bradford. In 1902 he rep- 
presented the province at the International Congress of Americanists 
held in the City of New York. From one of the universities in the 
South he received the honorary degree of Ph.B., which, until the con- 
ferring upon him shortly before his death of an LL.D. by the University 


f Toronto, was his sole academic honor. Outside of his boyhood’s 
schooling he was decidely a self-educated man. He was a member and 
long an official of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, and belonged to a 
number of other scientific organizations. He was a Founder of the 
American Anthropological Association and a member of its Committee 
on Publication until his death, also a corresponding member of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute (London). Dr Boyle was also an 
honorary member of the Societa Italiana di Antropologia. Besides 
his archeological and ethnological writings, Dr Boyle accomplished a 
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good deal of literary work in connection with educational matters. 
He compiled and edited a series of readers for the public schools of 
Ontario, and contributed many brief articles, etc., to the newspapers. 
He was also the author of a novel, published anonymously, satirizing 
certain defects in the school system and injustices in educational life. 
He had an abiding sense of humor, as the present writer can testify. 
from an acquaintance, more or less intimate, of many years, and pat 

ticularly from association with him on such a journey of investigation as 
that the results of which are recorded in the Report for 1890. So charac- 
teristic was this sense of humor that not a few of his friends and acquain- 
tances were fain to believe that he was not a Scotchman, but an Irishman, 
ile others settled the matter by calling him a ‘‘Scotch-Irishman.”’ 
He was really proud of his good Scotch ancestry and let his humor 
thrive and flourish. Under the nom de plume of ‘‘Andrew McSparkle,”’ 
he contributed for many years humorous and other articles, in the Scottish 
dialect, to the Scottish American of New York. In 1908 Dr Boyle was 
awarded the “Cornplanter medal” for Iroquoian research. At the time 
of his death he was Honorary President of the Canadian Folk-Lore Societ: 

For nine years he was Secretary of the Ontario Historical Society 

Politically, Dr Boyle was an advanced radical and favored universal 
including woman's) suffrage. He interested himself in all movements 
aiming at the betterment of social conditions. Above all, he was thor- 
oughly honest, hating all shams and humbugs. He was very outspoken 
and feared no man, finding it in consequence somewhat difficult on oc- 
casion to remain quite ex rapport with the powers that were. Both asa 
scientist and a man he will be much missed. Simple, rugged, honest, 
hard-working, he was an excellent type of the individual, who, unaided 
by the polish and traditional scholarship of academic life, forges for him- 
self hts scientific fortunes, winning a not inconspicuous niche in the 
temple of fame. 

Dr Boyle married in 1867, his wife being Miss Martha S, Frankland 
of Bingley, Yorkshire, England. His eldest daughter, Dr Susanna Boyle, 
the author of a study of the crania in the Provincial Archeological 
Museum, published in the Report for 1891, has been for some years a 


Professor in the Toronto Women’s Medical College. 
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ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN 


A Key to the Navaho Orthography Employed by the Franciscan Fathers 

In glancing through Dr Goddard's recent review! of the accurate and 
important Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language published last 
year by the Franciscan Fathers of St Michaels, Arizona,? I was disappointed 
in not finding a key of some sort which would give the equivalents of the 
peculiar letter-values adopted by the Fathers in more standard phonetic 
symbolism, that is, in a symbolism which has been adopted by great European 
phoneticians. The Fathers have nowhere in the Dictionary tabulated or 
systematized the Navaho sounds, nor have they described their manner of 
production in scientific language. Linguists and ethnologists are every- 
where feeling the need of a standardizing key to the Fathers’ orthog- 
raphy. 

\lthough a mere beginner in the study of Navaho, I have been so bold 
as to work out the accompanying table of equivalents in the hope that until 
it is superseded by a similar key such as our authority on Athapascan phon- 
etics, Dr Goddard, could prepare, it will be of service to students. I would 
suggest that those interested cut it out and paste it in their copies of the 
Ethnologic Dictionary, and that the Fathers examine it and accept such 
letter-values as they deem good, for use in their future publications, thereby 
making the orthography of the Navaho language more nearly correspond 
to that in which the other languages of the Southwest are being recorded. 
I am merely trying to assist students and io aid the Fathers in their praise- 
worthy work. 

One will find, given below, all of the symbols employed by the Fathers. 
Each of these symbols is followed by an English or German word which 
contains a similar sound or by some other explanation as given by the 
Fathers, in parenthesis; and each is also accompanied by an equivalent 
symbol suggested by me, in brackets. 
liny Earie Goddard, American Anthropologist, Vol. 12, No. 2, April-June, 1910, 
pp. 311-315. 

?The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologi: Dictionary of the Navaho Language, 
Michaels, Arizona, 
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1. ORINASAL VOWELS 
# (bat, very short, but orinasal) [#]; @ (débt, very short, but orinasal) 
[é]; 7 (pin, very short, but orinasal) [7]; @ (art, very short, but orinasal) 
di]; 6 (déne, very short, but orinasal) [9]; @ (pull, very short, but orinasal) 
u|; & (bad, long, but orinasal) (date, long, but orinasal) [¢*]; 7 (pique, 
long, but orinasal) [i*]; @ (far, long, but orinasal) |a‘]; d (néte, long, but 


orinasal) [9°]; % pddl, long, but orinasal) [z']. 


2. ORAL VOWELS 


é (bat, very short) |#]; é (débt, very short) [é]; i (pin, very short) [i]; 
art, very short) [ad]; 6 (done, very short) [6]; a (pill, very short) [7]; 
bat, medium long?) [a]; e (debt, medium long?) [e]; 7 (pin, medium long?) 
[7]; a (art, medium long?) |a]; o (done, medium long?) [0]; « (pull, medium 
long?) [u]; @ (bad, long) j@’]; @ (date, long) [e’]; 7 (pique, long) |i*]; 4 (far, 


long) [a’]; 6 (ndte, long) (pddl, long) 


3. CONSONANTAL VOWELS 


yield) [j]; w (will) [zw]. 


4. LARYNX CONSONANTS 


h (hemp) [hf]; ‘ (‘‘a fairly gutteral exhalation which at times is equivalent 


to h,and even q. Frequently this sound has beenrendered with h’’) [" or 


h (“abrupt close of the vowel,”’ i. e., complete glottal stop) (“hiatus 


preceding a vowel,” i. e., light glottal stop) [']. 


5. Back OF TONGUE CONSONANTS 
g (gig) [g]; k’ (clicked k) [R’]; k, or kh, or kq (ken) [Rk" or kh]; gh (‘a 
gutteral g to which the rolling sound of r is added,” i. e., open g) [g or R}; 


g (German lachen) [x]. 


6. FRONT OF TONGUE CONSONANTS 
d (den) [d]; # (clicked t) [¢’]; tg [¢° or th]; = (zone) [s]; s (sit) [s]; oh 
(azure) |s]; sh (shall) [s]; (like) [/); (‘‘strongly aspirated 7. ¢., voice- 
less 1) [7]; dz (adze) [dz]; ts’ (clicked ts) [ts’]; ts, or tsq, or ds (pretzel) [ts", 
or tsh]; 7 (judge) [d3]; ch’ (clicked ch) [ts’]; ch, or chq (church) [ts", or th); 
d! |dl\; or tth]; n (man) [n] 


7. FRONT OF TONGUE SOUNDS 


b (been) [5]; m (man) [m]. 
As additional sounds recorded by the Fathers we ought to mention 7% 


(“indicates an accented n,” i. e., a syllabic n) [m, or n’]; ’n (“sound of dn, as 
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in dnieper,”’ i. e., n preceded either by glottal stop or opening of nose passage 


by lowering velum) [’, or 'n, or ,n]; kw (quick) [kw]; wh (ghw) [qw]; qu 


when [vw]. 

It appears from the text of the Dictionary that the Fathers distingiush 
three lengths of oral vowels but only two lengths of orinasal vowels, although 
a definite statement to this effect is nowhere to be found. 

Che writer cannot agree with Dr Goddard when he says in the recent 
review! that the Fathers’ “treatment of nasalized vowels seems happy.” 
Che use of circumflexes and tildes over vowel characters to indicate different 
combinations of length and nasalization seems to me very unhappy, illogical, 
and confusing. They indicate only two lengths. How would they have 
indicated three lengths? By using circumflexes, tildes, and some other 
diacritical marks? Would they use as many varieties of mark as they dis- 
tinguish lengths? And if they abandon this principle, placing, say, the 
tilde over every nasalized vowel, and yet retain their system of indicating 
length and stress of unnasalized vowels, and apply that system to the nasalized 
vowels also, some of their vowel characters will have three diacriticals 
piled up above them. And as it is, the combinations of vowel character 
plus tilde plus acute accent are with such difficulty distinguishable from the 
combinations of vowel character plus macron plus acute accent that the 
eyes are continually strained. Professor Brugmann and other foremost 
linguists settled the question as to writing nasalization several years ago, 
adopting the Polish method ol placing a hook open to the right under a 
letter. Examine the usage in the standard Grundris der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen by Brugmann and _ Delbriick. 
\n exposition of the reasons why the subscript hook is the best method of 
writing nasalization would cover several pages, and would here be out of 
place. May I add only that the use of superior n (") after a vowel has 
little of nothing to recommend it; it is illogical, sprawls the word in an 
ungainly fashion, and pure nasalization of vowels such as we have in many 


Indian languages has nothing more to do with n than with m or ‘‘ng”’ 


I differ from Dr Goddard in the opinion that “probably a strict alpha 
betical arrangement would have been more available.”’ This is a book to 
read, page after page. In logical sequence it introduces us to the whole 
Navaho universe. The book is provided with an excellent and complete 
alphabetically arranged English index. An index of Navaho words might 
well be added. Should the Navaho words insuch anindex be arranged in 
the Roman alphabetical order, or in an order more scientific and yet very 
readily learned? 

Joun P. HARRINGTON. 


Goddard, loc. 


cit.. p. 314 


The Numerals “Two” and “Three” in Certain Indian Languages of the 


Southwest.— 
LANGUAGE 
Tepehuan 
Tarahumare 
Cora 

Cahita 
Opata 

Pima 


Seri 


Cochimi 
Kiliwi 
Cocopa 
Diegueno 
Maricopa 
Yuma 
Mohave 
Yavapai 
Tonto 
Walapai 


Havasupai 


Ute 

Paiute 
Chemehuevi 
Pavant 
Shoshone 
Comanche 
Hopi 

Kern River 
San Luis Rey 
Kauvuya 
Gaitchaim 
Cahuilla 


Taos 

Isleta 

Isleta del Sur 
Piro 


Jemez 
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RECORDER 
Charencey 
Charencey 
Conant 
Pimentel 
Pimentel 
Charencey 


McGee 


Gabb 

Gabb 

Harrington 
Harrington 
Harrington 
Harrington 
Harrington 


Freire-Marreco 


Loew and White 


Harrington 


Harrington 


Harrington 
Gatschet 
Harrington 
Gatschet 
Gatschet 
Charencey 
Harrington 
McGee 
Gatschet 
Gatschet 
Gatschet 


Conant 


Harrington 
Harrington 
Harrington 
Bartlett 


Harrington 


“Two” 
gaok 
oka 
huapoa 
uoi 
gode 
houak 
gha‘kum 
kiiak 
hhu-ak 
Ha-w0'K 
Ha-wi K 
Ha-vik 
Ha-vik 
Ha-vik 
uaK 
uake 
Ha-wak 


Ha-w6'K 


waijiiini 
va\ 
wai 
wyune 
wali 
waha 
1éj6' 
wo 
whii 
vuy 
vue 


mewi 


wiina 
wisi 
Wisi 
wi-yil 


wig 


‘Is the Jemez numeral for three borrowed from the Navaho 
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“THREE” 
baec h 
baica 
huaeica 
vahi 
vaide 


vaik 
phaum 


kabiak 
hhamiak 
Ha-m6K" 
Ha-m6K 
Ha-m6kK" 
Ha-m6K 
Ha-moK 
mukK" 
moke 
Ha-m6K" 


Ha-m6oK 


paijiiini 
pay 
pai 
piune 
pahi 
pahu 
pajo’ 
pai 
paa 
pa 
pahe 


mepai 


pajtia 
patso 
patso 
mon-tu 
ta* 


language 


HI 
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Tewa Harrington wije poje 


Kiowa Mooney pao 


Joun P. HARRINGTON. 


Activities of the Anthropological Department of the Field Museum 
of Natural History.—Dr Dorsey is at present in the Orient, on leave of 
absence, preparing a series of articles on sociology and ethnology. He is 
expected to return in about one year. 

Dr Berthold Laufer has carried on for the period of three years 
ethnological investigations in Sikkim and Eastern Tibet and archeological 
researches in China, with an endowment furnished by Mrs T. B. Black- 
stone of Chicago. He spent a year and a half among Tibetan tribes 
and advanced as far as Chamdo where he was officially stopped and sent 
back by order of the Chinese government. He has secured new and 
important linguistic material in the shape of records of two Tibetan 
dialects of considerable antiquity which will throw fresh light on the 
development of Indo-Chinese languages, and a great bulk of material 
relating to the rites, mythology, monastic institutions, religious dances, 
art, and history of Lamaism. The Chinese collections illustrate all 
phases of cultural development in ancient China as expressed in bronze, 
pottery, iron, jade, painting, etc.; a collection of over 400 Buddhist 
stone sculptures, tomb-inscriptions, and other inscription tablets ranging 
from the fourth to the eighth century, and a collection of archaic and 


medieval mortuary clay figures are probably unique. The total number 


f specimens secured amounts to over ten thousand. Dr Laufer 
will work up his results in a series of monographs. He is at present 
engaged in describing the burial rites of ancient China in connection 
with a collection of mort uary jade carvings. Incidentally, he has brought 
together for the Newberry and Crerar libraries an East-Asiatic library 
comprising 28,000 volumes of Chinese, Japanese, Tibetan, Mongol, 
and Manchu books, among which are complete copies of the Kanjur 
and Tanjur, and many rare early and unique prints. 

Dr A. B. Lewis has been in New Guinea since the summer of 1909. 
The first few months of his stay were used visiting coast and interior 
villages between Humboldt Bay and Angriff’s Hafen, German New 
Guinea. Later, using Eitapé asa base, he made extensive collections in 
that neighborhood and in the Alii, Seleo, Angel, and Tumeloislands. Sat- 
telberg, a Papuan settlementin the mountains of the interior, was visited 


and a valuable collection obtained, also one from the Hube, a cannibal 
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tribe of the interior. Again returning to the coast Dr Lewis proc eeded 
to Potsdam Hafen and the Kaiserin Augusta River; then to New Britain 
and the Solomon Islands. He has made a careful study of the culture 
of several regions, has an excellent collection and many photographs. 

Mr F. C. Cole returned to the Philippines in the fall of 1909, and, after 
a short stay with the Negritos of Bataan, proceeded to North Central 
Mindanao, where he spent seven months studying the Bukidnon. He 
penetrated into the interior until within fifty miles from the Gulf of 
Davao, on the south, then returned to the coast and continued the work 
from the Davao side. After spending seven months in that region he 
began investigations among the Mandayas of the East Coast of Mindanao, 
but after only a month's stay was stricken with malignant malarial fever 
which made his return to the States imperative. The collection gathered 
on this trip numbers 2500 pieces and fully represents every phase of 
the daily life of the tribes visited. In addition he gathered many folk 
tales, over five hundred physical measurements, and twelve hundred 
photographs. This material is now being catalogued and prepared for 
installation. Before returning to the Orient Mr Cole will publish the 
results of his two Philippine trips in a series of monographs. 


Mr Charles Owen is at present among the Hopi, for the purpose of 


filling in certain breaks in the museum collection. Upon the completion 
of this task he will carry on archeological investigations in the Southwest 
during the fall and winter. 

Mr H. R. Voth is engaged in preparing a complete set of sand mosaics 
of the Hopi, for installation in the new museum building. 

Modeling of miniature and life-size groups is being pushed forward 
under the direction of Mr C. A. Gardner. Two Philippine groups have 
been recently placed on exhibition and a third is rapidly taking shape. 

Assistant Curator Simms is looking after the up!:eep of the division, 
and under his direction the entire department is being relabelled and 
considerable new installation is being carried on. It is the intention 
to have all material installed and fully labelled before it is moved into 


the new quarters. 


Fate of the New York State Collections in Archeology and Ethnology 
in the Capitol Fire.—In the New York State Capitol conflagration of 
March 29 the archeological and ethnological collections of the State 
Museum were almost totally destroyed by fire and water. The collec- 
tions were installed in vertical wall and square alcove cases about the 


corridors at the head of the western staircase. The location seemed to 
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insure singular protection from fire, there being nothing inflammable in 
the vicinity save the molding that held the cases together. The damage 
seems to have been done by the long sheets of flame that burst through 
from the large corridor windows of the library bindery on one side and of 
the Education Department offices on the other. The immense amount of 
inflammable material there fed the flames once established and the draft 
caused by the breaking of the heavy plate windows that opened out into 
the hall about the staircase carried the blast directly against the cases, 
shattering the glass and exposing the specimens within. The arche- 
ological cases suffered most from breakage brought about by the crumb- 
ling of the sandstone ceilings that had been subjected to the intense heat. 
The falling of the ceilings in great blocks broke the shelves that had so 
far resisted the fire and spilled the specimens into the water and débris. 
The continual dropping of masses of cracked rock from the walls made 
work of rescuing valuable objects most hazardous. However, despite 
the choking smoke, the sudden blasts of heat, and the falling walls the 
majority of the more valuable articles, untouched by the fire, were carried 
to satety. 

The ethnological exhibits consisted principally of three large col- 
lections; one made by Lewis H. Morgan before 1854 and embracing some 
200 objects, the Harriet Maxwell Converse collection of about 350 
specimens, and the collection made by Arthur C. Parker embracing 
nearly 200 rare objects, exclusive of silver ornaments. The famous 
Morgan collection of old Iroquois textiles and decorated fabrics went up 
in the first blast of flame, and the cases were burned to their bases. 
About 50 Morgan specimens were in the office of the archeologist of the 
museum for study purposes, and fortunately have been preserved. 
The Converse collection of silver articles was rescued intact. 

Many of the less inflammable objects were rescued during the fire 
and carried out of the danger zone. None of the wampum belts of the 
Six Nations was injured. 

One of the odd features of the calamity was that hardly a single 
object connected with the ceremonies of the Iroquois totemic cults or 
the religious rites was injured. The hair of the 30 medicine masks that 
hung in a line across the westernmost cases was not even singed. 

Of the 10,000 articles on exhibition, including about 3500 flints, only 
512 have been identified by their catalog numbers. One thousand other 
articles, more or less ruined by the action of flameand water, will entail 
a great deal of work to identify. In this connection it is interesting to 


note that catalog numbers applied directly to the surface of the stone, 
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bone, or clay specimen with waterproof ink, withstood the action of fire 
and water better than the numbers painted on white varnish or on paper 
labels. Even when the object had been considerably heated the ink 
number on the surface was still legible. Paper labels proved valueless 
especially those with typewritten numbers. Those with numbers written 
in waterproof ink came through better. 

ARTHUR C. PARKER. 


On the Future of the Independent Mode in Fox.—The future forms 
of the independent mode in Fox have ni and ki as prefixes in place of me 
and ke respectively; the third person, singular and plural, as subject 
has a “prefix’’ wi but also the usual suffixes. Thus ni py*I shall come, 
ne’ I come, I came; kiwi’ pumen* I shall eat with you, ketepdnen® I am 
found of you; wineséw* he will slay him, wi pydw* he will come, 
nesiw* he slays him, pydw* he comes, he came. See $35.2 in the 
\lgonquian section of the Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages; $28 is not clear on this point. It cannot be doubted that 
the wi of the third person is identical with the wi of the future conjunctive, 


and interrogative where it occurs as a ‘‘prefix’’ in all persons. The 


cases where it is found in the imperative are really identical with the 
future conjunctive. Under certain conditions this wi is used in the sub- 
junctive quite irrespective of what person is the subject. 

The forms with ni- and ki- are the ones that I wish to examine. 
Now since wi? is not restricted to any particular person in other modes, 
it becomes pertinent to ask why it apparently is limited to the third 
person as subject in the independent mode. In short why do we not 


find in Fox such forms as * newt py* I shall come, * kewt' py" you will 


come, * kewit' pumen' | shall eat with you, etc.? Because the sequence 
-ewi- is absolutely foreign to the Fox language.’ I surmise that forms 
such as ni py*,etc., are contractions for * py*,etc. That thisis the 
case is clearly indicated by Cree. Compare newesakehow I wish to 


love him (Horden, p. 34; phonetically newisagihdw*?), the analysis of 
which is ne—ow, I—him; we; sake, initial stem; -h-, instrumental particle. 

Another point is to be considered. The we of newesakehow ocx upies 
the same position as ke in neketotumowow I have done it for him (phoneti- 
cally nekitotamawaw*?), the analysis of which is ne—ow, I—him; ke initial 
stem meaning completion; tot for tofd to do (transitive); -umow-=4mau 
in‘the Fox double object series. Now ke (Fox ki, kici) is an initial stem: 


therefore we (Fox wi) should also be considered one too, and not a prefix; 


At anv rate it does not seem to occur in the published texts. 


I 


FIG. 


20.—A rare flint found 


near Elsberry, Mo. 
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for the reason that, so far as we know, the only thing that can come be- 


tween the personal prefixes and the initial 
stem in Algonquian is the vexatious intervo- 
calic, a single consonant which is either purely 
phonetic, or, as I think, more probably a 
morphological element. 

I gather from Dr Gatschet’s notes that in 
Shawnee there was the same phenomenon as 
in Fox ni‘ py*, etc., but am not positive. 

Now, if wi is an initial stem, there is a 
strong presumption that the temporal prefix d 
(used in identically the same subordinate modes 
as wi) is also one. From Dr Gatschet's notes 
it is clear that the Peoria correspondent was 
not necessarily attached to the verbal complex 
but could stand alone independently, which 
confirms this belief. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


A Rare Missouri Flint. 


a cut is shown in Fig. 2 


The flint, of which 


), was found by John 
Vaughn in 1891 about one and a half miles 
east of Elsberry, Lincoln County, Missouri. 
It was plowed up, in turning ground for corn, 
in flat bottom land, about one fourth of a mile 
from the bank of the Mississippi River and 
three fourths of a mile east of King’s Lake. 

For over ten years prior to my obtaining 
the flint it was in the possession of Mr. C. C, 
Eastin of Elsberry, Mo. 

The flint is evidently a ceremonial knife, 
its extreme thinness rendering other use im- 
125% inches long, 3 


probable. It measures 


inches wide, and the greatest thickness, at 
juncture of blade and base is but %% inch. 
The greater part of the blade is less than 4 
inch thick and delicate chipping renders the 
edges keen and even. 

As shown in the cut, the specimen has a 


slender stem base, evidently intended as a 
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handle, which expands into a beautiful, leaf-shaped blade. It is of a 
delicate lavender flecked with dark spots and showing numerous cream- 
white and red striations. In many places the blade shows thin flakes 
to have carried its entire width. 

The specimen is a master-piece of the ancient flint workers’ art and 
fascinates the eve by its gracetul outline, beautiful color, and magnifi- 
cent workmanship. 

WILLIAM CLARK BARNARD 


Edward Palmer.—Dr Edward Palmer, for more than two generations 
an assiduous collector in ethnology and natural history, died on April 10, 
1911. His work was confined principally to the Southwestern United 
States and Mexico, although during his long period of service he gleaned 
il many fields. The value of his collections lies in the early pe riod of 
their acquisition and the care with which the data and the method of 
procuring them were recorded. 

Dr Palmer made the first exploration of an ancient pueblo ruin, in 
1873, a mound at St George, Utah, which he thoroughly searched, pre- 
serving every fragment of evidence that came under his trowel and 
carrying out the exploration with a skill and perfection of method that 
have not been surpassed in that field. This work was followed by arche- 
ological excavations on the lower Verde River in Arizona. His connection 
with the United States army in the west as Assistant Surgeon took him 
among the wilder tribes of the frontier and at this period he collected some 
of the most unique specimens ever obtained from the Apache. 

Many branches of biology are indebted to Dr Palmer for first class 
material and the number of new species that rewarded his zeal is surpris- 
ing. His ethnological material, to which he constantly added, is ac- 
counted among the most valuable in the United States National Museum. 

Except in the earlier years, he did not publish his researches, being 
satisfied with the rewards of a diligent collector, who does his part well 


in adding to the stores of science. 
WALTER HovuGu. 


The Origin of the Names Ute and Paiute.—In the Ute-Paiute lan- 
guage no words closely resembling Spanish Yuta, English Ute, or Spanish 
Payuche, English Paiute, either in sound or application, occur. Talk 
about Paiute meaning ‘“‘water Ute’’ or “true Ute’’ is nonsense, because 
no such form as ‘‘Ute”’ occurs in the language. I believe that the origin 
of the word Yuta, Ute, is nutSi, plural nutS iw, meaning “person, people,” 


in all the dialects. And Payuche, Paiute, is probably a corruption of 
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paquatSi, plural paquatSiu, Ouray Ute Indian. The Ouray Ute live 

out west of the Ute bands with whom the Spaniards would have first 

come in contact when going up the Rio Grande drainage. In the Ute 

forms given above q is pronounced as a soft open fricative continuant 
ind the italicized letters are pronounced without voice. 


Joun P. HARRINGTON. 


rHE following announcement is made by the management of the 
School of American Archeology: 

The summer field session for 1911 of the School of American Arche- 
ology, of the Archzxological Institute of America, will be held at El Rito 
de los Frijoles, near Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


‘Facilities will be given students to observe 


wr to participate in the 


excavations, begun in 1908, and now in progress at Tyuonyi, near-by 
talus pueblos and cliff-dwellings. Excursions will be made to facilitate 
a study of botanical and other environmental conditions of the tribes 
dwelling in the vicinity. During August, lectures will be given on the 
distribution and culture of the tribes in the Southwestern section of the 
United States; on the evolution of design as shown in ancient Pueblo art; 
on the native languages, and methods of recording them. A course 


will be given by Dr Lewis B. Paton, formerly Director of the American 


School in Jerusalem of the Archeological Institute of America, on 
“The Ancient Semites” to afford an opportunity of a comparative 
study of cultures developed in semi-arid regions in the Eastern and in 
the Western continents. Other lectures for comparative studies are 
being arranged for. 

“The object of the annual summer field session of the School of 
American Archeology is to bring together persons interested in the 


study of anthropology, for first-hand investigation and discussion, and 
to give students the opportunity for field work needed to supplement 
university instruction. The attention of teachers and students engaged 
in the scientific study of education is also called to the advantages of this 
work. At the close of the session opportunity will be given to visit 
1e pueblos of Taos and Acoma, and the Government excavations among 
the cliff-dwellings in the Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado. 

“For details of the Summer Session, address Director of the School 

American Archeology, Santa Fé, New Mexico.”’ 

THE second Central American Expedition of the School of American 
\rcheology reached Guatemala on Jantiary 14 and steps were immediately 


taken to continue the work inaugurated the preceding year. After a 
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preliminary survey of the southern Maya field year (January, 1910), 
it was decided that the School of American Archeology would under- 
take the excavation and repair of the ruins of Quirigua in the Department 
of Izabal, some fifty miles from the Atlantic coast. During the first 
expedition the ruins were surveyed, and a park laid out surrounding them. 
The Great Plaza was cleared of underbrush and the monuments were 
cleaned, photographed, and measured. A first hand study of the art 
and inscriptions was undertaken and in both cases the inadequacy of 
photographs and casts for definitive conclusions was demonstrated. The 
second expedition will continue the work from this point. The luxuriant 
tropical vegetation in which the ruins lie buried will be felled and means 
taken to prevent the annual reappearance of this destructive agent. 
Che laying bare of this site, the clearing of the various pyramids, courts, 
and temples will doubtless be the main work of the present season, though 
excavations will also be made and the study of the art and inscriptions 


be continued. 


ACCORDING to the 1909-1910 report of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, the following expeditions were 
in the field during 1909-1910 and projected for 1910-16911: 

1. The Museum Expedition to Central America in charge of Dr A. M. 
Tozzer. Important information was obtained at the ruined city of 
Tikal and at three other cities in the Department of Peten, Guatemala, 
two of which have not before been recorded. 

2. An Expedition for the season 1910-1911 under the direction of 
Mr R. E. Merwin, Fellow in Central American Archeology, has taken 
the field to continue the researches at one of these prehistoric cities. 

3. The income of the H. C. Warren fund was used in part in aiding 
an exploration in Newfoundland by Mr A. V. Kidder, and in part in con- 
tinuing explorations in the Delaware Valley by Mr E. Volk. 

Mr C. M. BARBEAU, Assistant in Anthropology of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, spent about six weeks of April and May at Lorette, 
Province of Quebec, in ethnologic research among the French-speaking 
Huron. Despite the fact that these Huron have long been under Cana- 
dian French and Catholic influence and have given up the use of their 
native speech, Mr Barbeau was successful in gathering much of ethno- 
logic interest, particularly in regard to their material culture and songs; 
about 65 Indian songs in native text were recorded on the phonograph. 
Mr Barbeau will continue his Huron-Wyandot work among the scattered 
Wyandot of southern Ontario, and the Wyandot of Quapaw Agency, 
Oklahoma. 
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Nature states that the British Museum has acquired, at an almost 
nominal price, the valuable collection of specimens illustrating the 
religion of Polynesia, which was long in the possession of the London 
Mission Society. Many of the specimens are unique, and it would 
now be quite impossible to form such a collection. Among the most 
remarkable objects are the great tapering idol of the national god of 
Raratonga, kept swathed in blue and white matting; Tangaroa, “the su- 
preme god of Polynesia,”’ a wooden figure with small human-like objects 
sprouting from his eyes, mouth, and other parts of his body, typifying 
his creative power; and a head-dress of black feathers, which completes 


a mourning costume already owned by the museum. 


On October 15, 1910, the entire establishment of Rev. A. G. Morice, 
well known to anthropologists as the foremost authority on the Atha- 
pascan languages of the northwest, was destroyed by fire. Father 
Morice had been called to Duck Lake, Saskatchewan, shortly before to 
start a newspaper, and everything was progressing well when the disaster 
happened. Besides his library and collection of rare and important 
Canadiana a monumental dictionary of the Carrier language soon to 
be published was also lost. 

Tue Fifth General Congress of the German and Viennese Anthro- 
pological Society will meet together with the 42d Congress of the German 
Anthropological Society at Heilbronn, Wurtemberg, August 6-9, 1911. 
There will be an anthropometrical Conference at Heilbronn and a paleo- 
ethnological Conference at Tiibingen. Prof. von Luschan will be chair- 
man of the section on Physical Anthropology; Prof. von den Steinen 


of the section on Ethnology and Prof. Seger 


f that on Archeology. 


An address on “The Evolution of Human Teeth and their Racial 
Differences,’’ was delivered by Dr A. Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, on June 1, at Toronto, under the auspices of the Ontario Dental 
Society, and on June 27 before the Alumni of the dental department of 
the University of Buffalo. On May 25 a similar address was given 
by Dr Hrdlicka before the Maryland State Dental Association, at Balti- 
more. 

DucueEss M. D. TENISEVA has donated her entire important museum 
in Smolensk to the Archeological Institute of Moscow. The museum, 
which is located and will remain in Smolensk, is very rich in archeological, 
and ethnological collections from Siberia, particularly from the Smolensk 
region. Several years ago a part of the collections was exhibited tem- 


porarily in the Louvre in Paris. 
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\T a joint meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the 
section of Anthropology and Psychology of the N. Y. Academy of Sciences 
on March 27, 1911, Dr Paul R. Radosavljevich read a paper on ‘‘Ce- 
phalic Indices in Relation to Sex, Age, and Social Conditions’’; and Prof. 


Franz Boas read a paper entitled ‘‘Notes on the Indian Tribes of Mexico.” 


Pror. E. SELER in his inaugural address at the opening of the Inter- 
national School of American Archeology and Ethnology, delivered in 
Mexico City on January 20, spoke on the ‘“‘Basis and Object of Arche- 


ological Research in Mexico and Adjoining Countries.”’ This address 


has been published in Science. 

THE Seventh Congrés Préhistorique de France will be held at Nimes. 
Che following places of archeological interest will be visited: Vaunage, 
Uzés, and Arles. The following questions will be discussed at length: 
The Neolithic Age in Provence; The Castellaras; The Copper and Bronze 
\ge in Gard. 

Dr R. H. Lowie of the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, will spend the summer among the Crow, Hidatsa, and Mandan. 
Dr P. E. Goddard of the same institution will visit the Sarcee, the Onion 
Lake Chipewyan, and the Cree in the vicinity of Battleford, Saskatche- 
wan. 

ON May 3, 1911, at a joint meeting of the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia and the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
Dr A. Hrdlitka and Dr D.S. Lamb read papers on the diseases and 


injuries of the preColumbian inhabitants of the Western Hemisphere. 


SINCE January I, 1911, the Sarawak Museum has been publishing 
a Journal for the purpose of promoting scientific knowledge of the natives 
and natural history of Borneo. The first issue contains a large number 
of articles on the folklore, linguistics, and ethnology of Sarawak. 

Mr JAMEs Mooney of the Bureau of American Ethnology is engaged 
in investigations among the Cherokee of North Carolina; Dr Truman 
Michelson will spend the summer with the Fox Indians and the Shawnee; 
and Dr Paul Radin will continue his Winnebago reseaches. 

Rev. STEPHEN D. PEET has resigned the active editorship of the 
American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal and has been succeeded 
by J. O. Kinnaman, the place of publication being changed at the same 


time from Salem, Mass., to Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 


was held on April 18, and the following officers elected for the ensuing 


AM 
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year: President, F. W. Hodge; Vice-President, John R. Swanton; Secre- 
tary, Truman Michelson; Treasuer, J. N. B. Hewitt. 

Mir J. ALDEN Mason has had conferred upon him the degree of 
Ph.D. in Anthropology from the University of California, his disserta 
n, which will soon be published by the university, being a study of 
the ethnology of the Salinan linguistic family. 

[HE last number of the Museum Journal of the University of Penn- 
lvania contains a description of the temple of Philae and an account 
of “‘A Trip to Chichen Itza” by Dr G. B. Gordon, and “A Visit to the 
Penobscot Indians’”’ by Dr Frank G. Speck. 

Dr Paut R. RADOSAVLJEVICH, a former student of Prof. Rudolf 
Martin, at present instructor in experimental pedagogy at New York 
University, is preparing to give a course on physical anthropology at the 


institution in the near future. 


\N expedition to southeast Arabia has been planned by the Danish 
Roval Geographical SOC iety, the object being the mapping ol parts ol 
Oman and the studying of the ancient memorials and commercial pros 
ts of the country 
Pror. R. Martin, for many years head of the Anthropological 
Institute of Zurich, has resigned his position, due to persistent ill health. 
His place, it is reported, will be filled by Dr Schlaginhaufen from the 
museum in Dresden. 

[HE number of the Museum Journal of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for December, 1910, contains interesting notes by F. G. Speck and 
M. R. Harrington on a Malisit myth and the customs of the Delaware 
Indians, respectively. 

\ STATUE to Captain Cook will be placed on the Mall side of the 
Admiralty arch, on the right hand going towards Charing Cross, London. 
The execution of the statue has been entrusted to Sir Thomas Brock. 

[HE first universal Races Congress is to take plac e at the [ niversity 
of London, July 26-29, 1911. Prof. von Luschan of Berlin University 
will deliver a lecture on the ‘“‘Anthropological View of Race.” 

Mr A. D. DarBIsHirE has been appointed to the newly iustituted 
lectureship in genetics, at the University of Edinburgh, and will deliver 
1 course of six lectures on heredity during the summer session. 

Rev. A. G. Morice, of Duck Creek, Saskatchewan, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in anthropology in the University of Saskatchewan and 
next winter will give a series of five lectures at the University. 
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THE library of the late German philologist, Prof. Franz Nikolaus 
Finck, has been purchased by the Hon. Frank Springer for the use of 


the School of American Archzology at Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


Dr J. WALTER FEWKEs has returned to Washington from an archeo- 
logical investigation, on behalf of the Bureau of American Ethnology, of 


the Isle of Pines and the western end of the island of Cuba. 


A bill has been introduced into the House of Representatives at 
Washington ‘To establish in the District of Columbia a laboratory for 


the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes.”’ 


ALPHONSE Louis PINART, noted for his philological investigations 
among American tribes, particularly those of Mexico, died at Boulogne 


(Seine) on February 13, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


Dr Max URBLE, of the National Museum of Archeology of Peru, 
will spend two months exploring the ruins of Choqqequirau and one 


month at Cuzco, during the present field season. 


Dr A. Tozzer of Harvard University and Dr Ale3 Hrdlitka of the 
U. S. National Museum have been elected corresponding members of 


the Société des Américanistes de Paris. 


On April 18, Professor Franz Boas read a paper before the National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C., on ‘‘Changes in Bodily Form 


of Descendants of Immigrants.” 


PROFESSOR EDUARD SELER, of Berlin, on leave of absence in Mexico, 
has discovered a set of ancient paintings on the walls of one of the apart- 


ments of the Palenque Palace. 


At the 453d regular meeting of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, Prof. R. B. Dixon of Harvard University read a paper on 


“Polynesian Mythology.” 


Dr Joun C. BRANNER, of Stanford University, is the head of a scien- 
tific expedition to the coast of Brazil, which sailed from New York on 
April 18 for Para. 


AN important discovery in regard to the existence of man in early 
Pleistocene or Pliocene strata has been made by the Marquis of Cerralbo 
in Spain. 

Mrs M. C. STEVENSON of the Bureau of American Ethnology has 


left Washington to resume her studies among the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico. 
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ProFEssoR A. F. CHAMBERLAIN of Clark University has been 


elected a corresponding member of the Societé des Américanistes de 
] 


Dr A. B. MEYER, former Director of the Royal Zoological and Anthro- 


pologic-Ethnographical Museum at Dresden, Germany, died on Feb. 5. 
[HE residue under Sir Francis Galton’s will is bequeathed to the 
University of London for the encouragement of the study of eugenics. 


] 


Dr E. Huntincton of Yale Univer is at present engaged in 


ity 
explorations among the cliff dwellings of New Mexico. 

By vote of the Corporation of Yale University Dr G. G. MacCurdy 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Archeology. 

Rev. Isaac BEARFOOT, translator of many religious works into the 
Iroquois languages, died April 2. 

QuANAH PARKER, the noted chief of the Comanche Indians, died on 


Feb iry 23. 
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